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To Lf ieilicleet' LP. 


I am no less unsympathetic than was the late Honorable Herbert 
Parker, with the established practice of raising Pheasants by the 
State so that they may be put out in our woods and fields to be shot. 
The Pheasant is not a bird of the wild country, at least with us, but 
it is a bird of the suburbs and of country estates where the owners 
of the properties do not wish shooting, and no sportsman skilled in 
the art of tracking down Ruffed Grouse and Woodcock would wish 
to shoot it. 


It is the matching of superior bird brains against human brains 
that made half the excitement in the pursuit of game birds by a 
superior gunner and naturalist, like John Phillips, trained to know 
where a Woodcock or a Partridge or a Black Duck would be found 
under given conditions of wind and water. 


With such ideas in mind, the hurrah about more boxes for Wood 
Ducks to nest in leaves me disgusted with the removal of the hard- 
won State prohibition on the shooting of Wood Ducks in Massachu- 
setts. The Wood Duck likes the neigkborhood of settlements — even 
of houses. It is a confiding rather than a crafty bird. Its hole may 
be in the old apple tree next your house, and its young may have 
been herded across the street by a police officer — if you live in 


Concord, let us say. 
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Our Florida Fortnight 


By ELMORE AND ANNE Fitz 


ELEANOR PETTINGILL 
The Spectacular Roseate Spoonbill is staging a Comeback in Florida 


There are many ways in which a two-week trip to Florida may be planned, 
depending upon objectives. Since circumstances have forced rather sedentary 
habits on us, our objective was a balance between the leisurely enioyment of 
winter sunshine and the observation of some of the Florida birds that are not 
commonly found in the North. 


We selected the first two weeks of February (1954) primarily because 
weather records show that these are generally the two coldest weeks in New 
England. Since Homestead, Florida, thirty miles southwest of Miami, offers 
easy access to the Keys and to Everglades National Park, we chose that as our 
stopping place. Another consideration was that Homestead is far enough 
south to make warm weather fairly well assured. 

We finally were convinced by friends that we would get the maximum ad- 
vantage from our two weeks if we went by train or plane and then rented a 
car in Florida. This turned out to be good advice. We went down by train, 
and since we had made a reservation for it, the car was waiting for us at the 
station. Thus we gained almost an extra week of summer. 

From Homestead a dead-end road runs southwest for forty-five miles to 
Florida Bay. The first eleven miles or so are paved, but after that one must 
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be content with gravel. The first nine miles, running through privately owned 
farmland and pine forest, is a good stretch for warblers and other appropriate 
species. The road then enters the Everglades National Park, where the effect 
of only a relatively short ban on hunting becomes apparent. For example, 
here we saw our first Alligator sunning himself alongside the road. Two miles 
from the entrance is the Royal Palm Ranger Station. Twenty miles beyond 
this lies West Lake, and a little further is Coot Bay, with its unusually good 
snack bar, ranger station, and gas station. The road finally ends at Flamingo, 
which is nothing but a boat landing on Cape Sable. Formerly one could drive 
to the tip of the Cape, but this last five miles of road has been closed to the 
public because of its poor condition. 

Our daily visits to Everglades National Park were interrupted only by an 
excursion on the Tamiami Trail to Monroe and back by way of Route 94, an 
overnight trip to Key West, and a day on Key Largo. If we had been less 
leisurely motorists we would have gone up past the Big Cypress Swamp north 
on Route 29, or over to Everglades where there is another park boat trip and 
a Cape Sable Sparrow area. 

Perhaps so many trips over the same route in the park would have been 
monotonous if we had not been carrying a camera and almost constantly 
evaluating possible scenes for our movie of the area. The park is a paradise 
for photographers as weJl as for birders. On the Anhinga Trail, a couple of 
miles from the park entrance, the birds have become so tame that blinds are 
not necessary for picture taking. It is even possible to get reasonably good 
pictures of many species without benefit of a telephoto lens. The “Trail” is an 
elevated boardwalk out into a typical everglade slough where the beautifully 
iridescent Purple Gallinule walks through the lily pads to within a few feet of 
the tourists. Of course the Anhingas, also called Snake-birds and Water-Tur- 
keys, are there, perched in the trees, often spreading their wings to dry. A 
few of the herons and ibises linger in this spot throughout the day, but at sun- 
set at this time of year thousands of Wood and White Ibises, American and 
Snowy Egrets, Louisiana and Little Blue Herons, and Black-crowned and 
Yellow-crowned Night Herons swarm in to provide an impressive ornitho- 
logical sight. One wonders how the willows stand the weight of all these birds 
packed in so closely on the branches. 

Even bird watchers have to admit that by far the most popular questions 
on the Anhinga Trail are “Where are the Alligators?” and “Are there any 
Water Moccasins around?” They are both there ard easily seen, but it is 
surprising, too, how many visitors are speculating about the names of the 
various conspicuous birds. It is easy to become “an authority on ornithology” 
at such a location. 

We never tired of slowly cruising down the quarter of a mile between the 
Anhinga Trail and the Royal Palm Ranger Station. Although twenty years 
ago this area was described as the wildest part of the Everglades, it is now 
one of the most frequented sections of the park. We usually prefer the back 
roads to the main thoroughfares, but we learned to appreciate the dust-free, 
paved road in this portion, where we could see Limpkins, Sora Rails, Glossy 
Ibises, and the rare Great White Heron, to mention only a few of the species. 

The first day our progress through the park was so slow it is a wonder we 
ever covered the forty-five miles from Homestead to the road’s end at Flamin- 
go. We felt we had to stop to see every bird as well as to hear it. This meant 
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locating the Cardinal, Mockingbird, Loggerhead Shrike, and the Pine, Prairie, 
and Parula Warblers, renewing our acquaintance with the Blue-gray Gnat- 
catchers and White-eyed Vireos, looking over the commoner Turkey Vultures 
to find the rarer Black Vultures, hunting up elusive Towhees, discovering in 
the pine woods our only Yellow-throated Warbler of the trip, and learning 
that the female Boat-tailed Grackle was not some kind of cuckoo, as we had 
at first supposed. Palm and Myrtle Warblers were everywhere, of course. 


Beyond the Royal Palm Ranger Station the vast stretches of waving brown 
saw grass and the gray trunks and bare branches of the ghostly cypresses were 
the only indication that this was February rather than May, as the sun and 
the bird song suggested. Scattered hammocks, which are small islands of trees 
in the sea of grass, silhouetted palms against the horizon and reminded us that 
we were no longer in Massachusetts. For twenty miles beyond the ranger 
station the road follows drainage canals bordered with buttonwood trees until, 
as one approaches Coot Bay, the mangroves thicken and eventually dominate 
the landscape. 


About twenty miles from the park entrance one comes on West Lake Pond, 
which is of interest for at least two reasons. Hundreds of Pintails, Mallards, 
Baldpates, Teal, and a few Ruddies congregate on the pond near the road. 
More notable, however, is the fact that West Lake is the starting point for 
both the Park Service and the National Audubon Society boat trips to Cuth- 
bert Lake Rookery. This rookery is a small island, the trees of which are white 
with thousands of egrets and ibises. The park-sponsored trip is, of course, 
shorter, and although it is guided by a ranger-ornithologist the passengers are 
overwhelmingly tourists who have no particular knowledge of birds. Even 
so, the boat ride through lakes connected by canals overhung with mangrove 
branches is pleasant enough in itself. The-White Pelicans and Forster’s Tern 
which we saw on the day we went were life birds for us. We did not see the 
Short-tailed Hawks which are sometimes to be observed. We asked hopefully 
whether Roseate Spoonbills had ever been seen on this trip. On learning that 
they had not, we rather resigned ourselves to missing that prize, since we had 
not madé arrangements to go on the Audubon trip out of Tavernier which 
takes in a Spoonbill nesting site. 


It was with great excitement that we learned from another birder that he 
had seen Spoonbills on a small roadside pond between West Lake and Coot 
Bay. However, when we arrived no Spoonbills appeared, and we had to try 
to content ourselves with the fine views of male Shovellers, Green-winged Teal. 
and the Mottled, or Florida, Ducks. Succeeding efforts were finally rewarded 
when out from a far corner came a large white wading bird swinging its bill 
from side to side. A second glance to make sure we were not imagining the 
rosy-colored wings, and we were exciaiming over our first look at a young 
Roseate Spoonbill. On other days we had fine views of the mature birds in 
their completely rosy plumage. 


Having read Pettingill, we explored the Flamingo area hopefully for Cape 
Sable Sparrows. Flamingo is at the end of the park road. Later rangers told 
us that, while Savannah Sparrows in that region are often reported as Cape 
Sables, there have been no reliable reports of the Cape Sable Sparrow at Fla- 
mingo since the hurricane of 1935! 


From the boat landing at Flamingo we often saw shore birds fly by in 
flocks of hundreds. The Willets were easy enough to identify. A few other 
species frequented the shore here, and we identified Ruddy Turnstones, Dow- 
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itchers, and Red-backed and Western Sandpipers. It was also a good spot for 
study of the Royal Tern. Laughing Gulls were here, too. One day, further 
out in enormous flocks, we noted what seemed almost certainly to be Black 
Skimmers. We imagined that they were headed for Snake Bight, which is 
known as a feeding area for these birds. This generated a determination to 
visit that remote bay. 

Since the road to Snake Bight had a steel barrier across it and was marked 

“closed,” we spoke to the ranger at Coot Bay regarding the possibility of 
traveling it. He willingly enough gave us his permission, but he was not par- 
ticularly encouraging about the birds we would see. He felt that they would 
be too far out in the bay. 

The next morning we were up earlier than usual and on our way from 
Homestead. We literally raced the thirty miles to the Snake Bight road and, 
as the ranger had promised, found the steel barrier unlocked for us. After 
getting the car in, we replaced the pole and stgrted on our adventure. The way 
was not very bad at the beginning, but we soon entered a mangrove swamp 
with the trees pressing in very closely. The road itself was filled with such 
thick undergrowth that driving along it was similar to going through a briar 
patch. We had expected to do land birding along the way, but we found our 
attention largely focused on the driving rather than on the birds. 

The end of the road at the shore was marked by an odor so closely resemb- 
ling the Pittsfield sewer beds that we knew we must have found a good bird- 
ing area. Confirming this, before we left the car we discovered two thousand 
Black Skimmers feeding only a short distance away. A dozen Marbled God- 
wits were another treat for us. As we settled down to a leisurely study of the 
area, we found White Pelicans, Royal, Caspian, and Forster’s Terns, and the 
Great White and other herons. There were also many egrets, but not the 
Reddish Egret, which we particularly wanted to see. This bird is known to 
be there but was apparently too far out for us to identify. It should be ex- 
plained that in this particular bay the water is only a few inches deep for 
several miles out. Hence the waders can get a long way offshore and still 
find it possible to fish in their usual manner. All of the shore birds that we 
had seen at Flamingo and more were here, many of them close to the car. We 
liked this area off the beaten path and wished that we could come back. 

We had visions of a possible Scissor-tailed Flycatcher when we took our 
overnight trip to Key West. We enjoyed the ride, skimming out at sea over the 
long ribbons of bridges. The concentration of tourists in Key West was very 
high; the concentration of birds was very low. The chief ornithological sight 
was sizable flocks of Catbirds and Robins at the cemetery and public gardens. 

Our ride over the Tamiami Trail to Monroe and back over Route 94 did 
not produce many new species but it, too, was a pleasant trip. Route 94 is an 
interesting back road through an uninhabited region. It is so narrow in a few 
spots that cars cannot pass. In this area we had the Tufted Titmouse and 
Carolina Wren, both species which we did not find elsewhere. Some sections 
of the road were good for land birding; others provided the marsh birds. On 
one part, through a deep, swampy forest, we disturbed hundreds of herons 
which rose with great commotion as our car crept by. 

The Reddish Egret was one of the birds we particularly wanted to see. 
Having failed to find it at Snake Bight, we questioned the rangers about other 
possible places. We were told about a cove near Tavernier where both Reddish 
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HELEN CRUICKSHANK 


The Reddish Egret is Rarest of Florida Herons 


Egrets and Spoonbills were being seen. The following morning we started 
south for Key Largo and Tavernier. The day was very cloudy. A strong 
southwest wind was blowing and every once in a while a rain squall would 
hit us. Shortly after crossing the bridge that put us on Key Largo we saw 
our first Frigate-bird, gliding easily, apparently unconcerned about either 
the strong wind or the gusty rain. All together we saw seven of these large 
birds in the space of a couple of hours. About noontime the sun was out, the 
wind had modérated, and the temperature was rising. The Man-o’-War birds 
had disappeared. We had not seen this bird during our trip to Key West. 

Long before noon we had arrived at the cove recommended to us as a spot 
for the Reddish Egret. Since neither Reddish Egrets nor Spoonbills were ac- 
commodating us this morning, we wandered around Key Largo looking at 
what we could see. Here we got our first.Ground Doves, and, at the suggestion 
of a birder from Maine, we went up an old road to an out-of-the-way pond to 
get a view of the rare North American Crocodile. ; 

Finally, about five o’clock we decided to return to Homestead, and we 
were on our way back when we stopped to exchange notes with a couple of 
other birders walking along the road. They told us of a Reddish Egret in a 
small slough not far away. We had inspected this place several times during 
the day, but had found nothing there. This time the story was different. After 
getting to the slough we found our bird very close to shore, in light which 
gave a perfect view of his rusty head and neck and his heavy, flesh-colored, 
black-tipped bill. Coming after a long search, it was the kind of view that 
made us feel that the day, and the whole vacation, had been a great success. 

Now that we had added such birds as the Reddish Egret, Roseate Spoon- 
bill, Purple Gallinule, Glossy Ibis, and Black Skimmer to our life list, we were 
ready to return to the New England snow with a certain measure of resigna- 
tion. We missed the Short-tailed Hawk, but that will give us a good excuse 
to go back again next year. 
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Something About This Duck With A Broken Wing 


Excites A Passionate Empathy In Me; 


It is the loneliness of a hurt bird, the endeavor 
Of a wounded mallard to find a place to rest, 
Far from Saskatchewan where he was hatched, 
Now in Massachusetts with no nest 

But only a grey beach by a noisy sea 
Trembling with its inconsistency 

Behind him while he sits, a point of pain, 

On an horizon that will swim again 

No more to meet him journeying through the skies 
Seen with unappreciative eyes 

While passing over states whose boundaries 
Say*nothing to him in the only speech 

He knows the passing of instinctual 
Periods from birth to mating time, 

The only language that his ears have heard, 


Bereft of spoken patterns and a rhyme. 


MERRILL Moore 
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“Monkeyshines” 
By P. E. FeELLows 


At best the “Monkey-faced Owls,” 
or Barn Owls, are rare, yet they often 
dwell undetected in thickly inhabited 
places. They frequent churches, at 
times more often than some of the 
church members, but the owl prefers 
the dark, dusty, belfry to the more 
open sanctuary. 


The “monkeyshines” with my owl 
were not in a church belfry but in a 


far more eerie environment, an old 
deserted trap rock quarry, half over- 
grown with trees, weeds, and vines. 


The nest was located in a thirty-five- 
foot metal tower fifty feet above the 
ground. Adding to this weird atmos- 
phere, to the south of the tower - 
only a stone’s throw away — burial 
vaults were made, and to the east was 
an old cement dynamite house. 


While convalescing after a short stay in the hospital, I was visited by Paul 
Schaefer, a young birding friend, who told me he had climbed the quarry 
tower and had seen a Monkey-faced Owl nesting on the floor. Three weeks 
later (July 9) I said to Paul, “I guess I could climb the tower today.” 

Upon arriving at the scene, we found the place teeming with workmen 
one cutting with a torch the rivets which held the metal roof in place. Upon 
inquiry, I learned that they were going to dismantle the tower. I told the 
workmen about the owls that were nesting inside, and after some persuasion 
they promised not to injure the birds and to save the young for me to raise. 

By four o’clock in the afternoon we had one young owl to care for. Where 
and How were the next questions. My young friend had a barn with a dark 
corner, but halfheartedly I turned thumbs down on that proposal. I wanted 
if possible to enlist the hunting skills and feeding services of the parents. 

We explored the region and found the ghostly old dynamite house, made 
of cement, with a small cupola on the top. The windows, including those in the 
cupola, had been smashed. What “monkeyshines” could we perform in this 
old deserted building to attract the parent owls to this new, quiet, and suit- 
able retreat? 

We first built a platform overhead, and at the base of the cupola we 
gathered some dry material for a nest and darkened the windows of the cupola. 
Now we were ready to introduce the young owl to its new home. Once there, 
it backed into the dark corner, lowered its head, and swayed from side to side. 
Apparently it was satisfied with its new abode, in spite of its negative gestures. 

The owl now settled in these new quarters, we left for home. 
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At dusk we returned. The parents were back in the old tower (now roof- 
less) sitting on three sterile eggs. We took up our station in the dynamite 
house, about three hundred feet from the tower, and began to squeak, hoping 
this “monkeyshine” would attract the mother owl. Imagine our surprise and 
thrill when, out of the twilight, she appeared and flew around outside this once 
empty structure. 

Saturday and Sunday the little bird ate liver like the proverbial pig, but 
Monday things were different. It ate slowly and only a little. As we were about 
to leave, Paul found a white feather with one black dot right outside the open 
window. Tuesday another feather was at the doorway, a small pellet with a 
mouse jaw within was on the platform, and liver no longer appealed to the 
young bird. Our hopes were rising, but there still was no sure proof that 
mother was feeding him by night. On Wednesday a beautiful brown feather 
of no other than a Monkey-faced Owl was the calling card left outside the 
broken panel in the door (which now we had barred to discourage entrance 
by any man or boy who might want to satisfy his curiosity). On the platform 
was a large pellet, and a more careful search revealed the entrails of a rat at 
the back of the nest. Success had come at last. Now we had only to wait and 
to hope that no harm would befall the young owl. 

Daily visits at irregular hours assured us the bird was safe. However, 
twice we found bullet holes in the barred door, which someone had used for 
a target. Daily the bird increased in size. Feathers soon appeared to accentu- 
ate the face pattern and to provide long, strong outer primaries for flight. The 
tail feathers grew slowly, and the soft light down on the back was soon re- 
placed by feathers of a rich tawny color. 

As the week passed, night trips were made to observe the parents as they 
flew quietly to the old dynamite house to assume their parental duties. 

By the time the old tower had been hauled away for scrap metal, our young 
owl was full-grown. He was in perfect health and in beautiful plumage. Our 
“monkeyshines” with the Monkey-faced Owl had paid off in dividends which 
man and boy alike will long treasure as happy memories. 


Brookline Bird Club Lecture Meeting — November 19 

The Fortieth Anniversary Lecture Meeting of the Brookline Bird Club 
will be held Friday evening, November 19, at 8:15 P. M., at the Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury Street, Boston. Maurice Broun will be the 
speaker of the evening, and his subject will be “The Enchanted Mountain.” 


Brookline Bird Club Trips 
Open to Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 

Nov. 6, all day. Newburypert and Arti- Nov. 20, all day. Newburyport and vicinity. 
choke. Mr. Walsh, Beverly 1470. Mr. Vaughan, MElrose 4-3265. Afternoon, 
Nov. 7, afternoon. Nahant. Miss Wollaston, Spy Pond, Arlington. Miss McCarthy, 
BLuehills 8-2750. WaAtertown 4-9261. 
Nov. 11, all day. Rockport and Cape Ann. Nov. 27, all day. Prides Crossing, Gordon 
Mr. Goodridge, JEfferson 2-1167-J. After- College campus, and vicinity. Mrs. Jame- 
noon, Arnold Arboretum to Leverett Pond. son, Beverly 1720-J. Afternoon, Marble- 
Leader to be chosen from those present. ead Neck Sanctuary. Mr. Kelly, LYnn 
Nov. 13, all day. Automobile trip to Lake- 9 9994 . , 
ville and vicinity. Mrs. Argue, KEnmore : 
6-3604. (Please communicate with leader Dec. 4, all day. Nahant and Marblehead. 
as to whether you will need or can furnish Miss Caldwell, 73 Foster St., Littleton. 
transportation.) Afternoon, Nahant. Mrs. Dec. 5, afternoon. Devereux and Marble- 
Boot, LYnn 8-0257. head Neck. Miss Fowler, KEnmore 6-5842. 
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Vultures Provide New Nesting Record 


for Massachusetts 


By AtvaAn W. SANBORN 


Turkey Vultures, those masters 
of the airways, those hideous scav- 
engers, those Jekyll-and-Hyde birds 
of the southlands, have become in 
ss recent years a common sight in 
southern Berkshire. The Vultures 
have also made regular appearances 
over the sanctuary at Pleasant 
Valley in recent years, and there 
are a number of records from Mt. 
Greylock. For the last three or four 
years large flocks of these birds 
have been seen early in the spring 
coming to roost for the night on the 
rocky cliffs near Sage’s Ravine, 
which is located on the Massachu- 
setts-Connecticut line off Route 41. 
As the bulk of our records have 
been made in the Mt. Everett 
region, and as the area seemed 
ideally suited to nesting, it is not 
surprising that we have for some 
time suspected that Turkey Vullt- 
tures nested in this vicinity. In fact, 
1 felt so sure that the first nesting 
record would be made in this area 
that I arranged for the Pleasant Valley Explorers Club to spend the better 
part of two days there early this July with the express purpose of hunting 
down a first State record. Although we combed the ridge of Mt. Everett, Mt. 
Race, and climbed up Sage’s Ravine, we failed in our primary objective, and 
until August the nearest nesting record was in Connecticut, about fifty-five 
miles south as the Vulture flies, at Candlewood Lake, where two young Vul- 
tures were discovered in July, 1930. 

I was therefore more than a little surprised when on September 5 I re- 
ceived a call from Hilaire Regnier, a sportsman from Lenox, stating that 
he felt certain that he and a friend had discovered a Turkey Vulture’s nest 
in Tyringham. It happened in this way. A friend of Regnier’s, Raymond 
Bliven, of Otis, was checking a town boundary line on Long Mountain in 
Tyringham on August 29. As he came to an opening on the slope, a loud 
hissing and flapping of wings directed his attention to two large but obviously 
young birds sitting on a rock. Being downy young and incapable of flight, 
they were quickly captured and as quickly disgorged their last meal. Bliven 
supposed they were young eagles, and, fearing that the mother had been shot, 
planned to return and feed them. On September 2 Bliven and Regnier 
ascended the mountain and visited the nest. The birds were out sunning on 
a rock but quickly scuttled out of sight as the men approached. They were 
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easily reached, however, and pulled out. Regnier recognized them at once 
as young Vultures by their down-covered necks and perforated nostrils. The 
men left the birds where they were after offering them some meat that they 
had brought with them. 

On September 7 Mr. Regnier, Bill Perry, and I climbed to the summit of 
Long Mountain. The climb, though not very long, is quite steep. At the 
summit we walked along until we came to a large opening on the west side 
of the mountain. The aperture was actually a talus slope of great boulders 
lying every which way. From this point we had a good view of the valley. 
It would be an easy place for a Vulture to maneuver, which must be a factor 
in the selection of a nest site. We had hardly stepped into the opening when 
a Turkey Vulture soared past very low overhead. There were no young birds 
in sight, and we wondered if perhaps they had already flown. We worked 
down carefully from boulder to boulder toward the spot indicated by Regnier, 
when suddenly we heard a loud hissing and flapping of wings from under one 
of the boulders. The rocks were piled up in such a way as to form a kind of 
tunnel, and Bill and I quickly stationed ourselves at either end in an attempt 
to corner the bird, and in the hope that we could catch it and photograph it. 
As the sky was unusually gray that afternoon, my eyes quickly adjusted to the 
dim light. Standing on a rock, and turning uncertainly first in one direction 
and then another, was a young Turkey Vulture. It had by now lost all its 
natal down. The feathers appeared quite brownish. The head and neck were 
dark, not red as in the adult, and downy instead of naked. The pierced nostril 
was very obvious. The bird did not stay still for long and, after several false 
starts, turned toward Bill and in a wild burst of running and flapping, not only 
got past him, but succeeded in taking off. The other young bird was not seen 
and must have taken off before this. Mr. Regnier remarked that there was 
considerable difference in their state of development when he first saw them. 

A further study of the cavelike hideaway under the rocks showed it to be 
large and roomy with several corridorlike openings. White down adhered to 
the rocks and to the hard-packed floor, which was much smeared with drop- 
pings. There was another similar and smaller site near by that had been used 
somewhat, but it seemed likely that this larger one was the nest site and had 
served as a nursery and shelter for the young Vultures during their prolonged 
adolescence. One thing was certain: a pair of Turkey Vultures had nested in 
Tyringham this summer. Before descending to the valley, we carefully marked 
this spot for further checking in subsequent years. 


News of Bird Clubs 


On November 14, the Sourn Suore Biro Civus will conduct an all-day field trip to 
Lakeville to observe Fresh-water Diving Ducks. The leader will be Mrs. Lawrence 
Romaine, of Middleboro, The trip will leave at 8:15 A.M. from the parking space behind 
the Adams Academy, Quincy. Those who need transportation or have room in their cars 
for extra passengers should notify Sibley Higginbotham, 19 Winthrop Avenue, Wollaston 
(GRanite 2-8578). Bring lunch. 

Tue Hartrorp Birp Stupy Crus, at their regular evening meeting on November 9, 
will enjoy an illustrated talk by Percy E. Fellows entitled “Beyond the Mississippi.” On 
November 16, Maurice Broun will present “School in the Clouds,” in the Wildlife Series 
sponsored by the club, to be held in the auditorium of th Phoenix-Connecticut Group, 
Hartford. Two Saturday field trips are scheduled during November, one to McLean Sanc- 
tuary on the 6th, led by Arthur Spring, and an afternoon trip to Batterson Park on the 
20th, led by Theodore Beach. Officers of the club for the ensuing year are E. Alexander 
Bergstrom, President; Leo DesJardins, Vice-President; Miss Gladys Goodrich, Secretary ; 
Mrs. Percival Stark, Field Secretary; A. J. Moody, Treasurer; and Theodore Beach, 
Assistant Treasurer. 
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Brief Notes on Our Smallest Bird 
Photograph by G. Blake Johnson 


There is a magic about early 
morning, especially when fog from 
our river, the Kennebec, rises high 
to diffuse and blend with the sun- 
light. 

Going out into this one morn- 
ing to marvel at its beauty, I was 
transfixed by a pure white fairy 
form flying up into my face. It 
poised less than two feet away, 
seemingly standing on air, and 
quietly looked at me for two or 

three seconds. I watched and waited, wondering what it could be, when back 
it came to drink at my feeding station. It was an albino Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird. Its rounded tail proclaimed it a female. 

This happened about the middle of July of 1953. From then on for over 
a month until out White Lady disappeared, we watched for her constantly. 
At first she came about every hour, then every half hour, then at twenty-min- 
ute intervals. Later we heard of another place in our town (Gardiner, Maine), 
where she visited just as frequently. 

She was all white, an ethereal bluish white, but with a yellow bill and dark 
eyes. It was not only her unusual appearance but her personality as well which 
fascinated us. She was unafraid, even very inquisitive, and toward evening 
rather playful. Sometimes she investigated the kitchen door, the windows, 
outside light, or latches. She stopped feeding to look carefully into the lens 
of any set-up camera after it clicked, unperturbably going back to feeding 
after this brief inspection. A number of times she came to the long windows 
in our dining room while we were eating and, poised, seemed to do a ballet 
dancer’s arabesques, turning her head from side to side like a miniature 
Pavlova, her two wings veritable tutus. Some evenings, while perching on a 
delphinium she would rattle the seed pods, or on a tiger lily she would poke at 
and twirl the stamens, all the while peering above, between movements, possi- 
bly to look for aerial enemies or for others of her kind. 

In previous years we have had many Ruby-tbroats, but this year the White 
Lady had our garden nearly to herself, for few other Hummingbirds visited us. 

On the twenty-sixth of August she disappeared, we hope voluntarily as the 
migration season approached. She had brought to us a beauty, exquisite, 
memorable, with somehow a spiritual connotation. 

CaRoL Bates 

A friend of mine had a small cup filled with syrup hung outside her kitchen 
window to attract Hummingbirds. Noticing that one came often but did not 
drink, she went to refill the cup and saw a dark object in the bottom nearly 
covered with syrup and bees, which she fished out carefully and saw, to 
her surprise, that it was a young Hummingbird which had fallen into the 
syrup. Tenderly she took it into the house to care for it, after brushing off 
the bees, and there it quietly rested. Every half hour she offered it syrup which 
it drank, but it was evidently too exhausted to move. 

She noticed that an adult Hummingbird, apparently the young bird’s 
mother, often came to the feeding station to hover about anxiously, seeming to 
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look all around. Next morning she placed the recovered youngster on a large 
squash leaf under the feeding station and soon the mother came and softly 
trilled to it, hovered over it, trilled again, and they both flew away. 
Undoubtedly the young bird fell into the cup while trying to reach the 
syrup with its short juvenile beak and unaccustomed wings. From now on 
my friend and | will use only hummingbird feeders with small openings, to 
prevent a recurrence of this near fatality. 
Gardiner on the Kennebec, Maine. Caro. BaTEs 


I have a Hummingbird that talks to me, and gives me orders. When his 
cup is empty he buzzes around my ears until I refill it, sometimes when I am 
quite a distance from the cup. He does not hesitate to drink from the cup 
when I hold it in my hand. His capacity for the sweetened water is amazing. 
Reading, Vermont. Louis Diven 


I thought you might be interested in hearing how a Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird weathered Hurricane Carol in Hillsboro, New Hampshire. A huge 
elm at the west end of our house has a large limb which extends horizontally 
within view from my kitchen window. I saw the Hummingbird alight on a 
twig under this limb after the storm got under way, and she made that her 
refuge during most of the fury of the gale. Occasionally, when the wind 
abated, she would dart to the gladiolus garden (a hundred yards or more) and 
gather nectar, then back to her perch where she would flutter her wings to 
dry them, and stay in her refuge until she thought it safe to venture forth 
again. When the storm was over, she disappeared, and I never saw her return 
to that perch again. 

Winchester, Mass. (Mrs.) Epita F. CALDWELL 


Our members may be interested in what happened to some of our birds 
during Hurricane Edna, September 11, 1954, at the Lily Pond, Cohasset. 


I kept a close watch for birds from the beginning of the hurricane until 
it was completely over. During this time there were no birds in sight except 
three Ruby-throated Hummingbirds, two females and one male, who were 
feeding intermittently, as they do normally, even during the torrential rains 
and the hardest blows, with the feeders making an arc of 36°. The little birds 
could be seen feeding every few moments’ during the entire hurricane, even at 
its highest wind velocity. Although they seemed to be rather bedraggled and 
thoroughly wet, the force of the storm and its danger did not seem to concern 
them. When the wind turned abruptly into the northwest and blew the hardest. 
the Hummers and the feeders were somewhat protected because they were on 
the south side of the house, where the great fc'rce of the wind was slightly 
broken. After the blow was over and the sun broke through, some few Robins 
were seen on the lawn, and flying over the pond were about fifty Least Terns. 
Cohasset, Mass. LAURENCE B. FLETCHER 


Audubon Field Trip 


Sunpay, NOVEMBER 21. South Shore and Lakeville area, for ducks. Char- 
tered bus will leave Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston, at 8:15 
A.M., returning to Audubon House at 6:30 P.M. Bring lunch. Fare and 
guide fee, $3.00. Fee for those using private cars and following bus, 75 cents 
per person. Leaders: Sibley Higginbotham, Robert Fox, C. Russell Mason, 
and Mrs. Ruth P. Emery. Reservations should be made at least a week in 
advance, and, if by telephone, before 5:00 P.M. Cancellations cannot be ac- 
cepted after Friday noon, November 19. 
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How To Enjoy The Outdoors 


By RicHARD HEADSTROM 


November 


Listen for the song of a still lingering Meadowlark. 

In the woods look for the yellow caps of the fat Pholiota. This mushroom 
grows in tufts on fallen logs. It is good to eat, if you like mushrooms. 

Visit a pond where Muskrats are found and watch them get their houses 
ready for winter. 

On warm sunny days be on the lookout for the small brilliant red dragon- 
fly. This species has been seen on the wing as late as November 23. See if 
you can record a later date. 

This is the time of the year when witch hazel shoots forth its shining ebony- 


black seeds. Closely examine unopened capsules and try to find out how it 
is done. 


Follow a woodland path and keep your eyes open for small brownish- 
gray moths. These are the males of the fall cankerworm. If you find them, 
examine the bark of trees for the wingless females and their egg clusters. The 
eggs look like tiny gray flowerpots. 

Look for migrating Pipits feeding in marsh and pasture. 

Along shady roadsides note how the dense clusters of the wood aster 
create the illusion of a mist hanging above the ground. 

Observe the time of day when honeybees may still be seen. The bees are 
making their final preparations for winter and now make fewer trips afield. 

Listen for the chirping of the field crickets and record the latest date you 
hear them. 

Now is the time to become familiar with the hop hornbeam, when the tree 
may easily be recognized by its hoplike fruit clusters. Other identifying char- 
acters are its somewhat peeling bark and staminate catkins. 

Watch the sky for wedges of wild geese. 

Observe the behavior of Cedar Waxwings as they 


gorge themselves on 
fruits and berries. 


If you chance to cross a bridye, either by foot or car, stop and examine 
the undersides of railings and trusses. Adults of the water spider, Dolomedes, 
are common in such places during the month. 


Note the size of Red-wing flocks along river marshes as the birds prepare 
to journey southward. 


Examine raspberry canes for long sinuous scars. Split one open and look 
for the cucumber-shaped yellowish eggs of the striped tree cricket. 

Look in secluded roof corners for hibernating wasps. 

Examine the flowering dogwood and note the two kinds of buds, the 
narrow conical leaf buds and the turban-shaped flower buds. 

Note if house flies are still active outdoors. 

Find places where the bayberry is common and look for Myrtle Warblers. 
These birds are very fond of the berries and will eat nothing else as long as 


the supply holds out. 
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“So Much For So Little” 


Harvest Time 


Almost every business or professional enterprise likes to know how 
customers or clients become interested in their particular product or service. 
Those who advertise take great pains to trace the sources that bring the best 
results. And we as a conservation organization are no less interested in know- 
ing how new members are led to join forces with us in advancing the cause 
of wildlife protection. Probably our best promoters are our members and the 
Bulletin. Together, they may be especially effective. In a personal note to 
one of the editors recently, a friend expressed a growing interest in the work 
of the Society because each year at her summer home neighbors share’ the 
Audubon Bulletin with her family. Gaining a new member is often a process 
requiring patience and perseverence. As the farmer anticipates the harvest, 
he must see “first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 
May this be for our encouragement. 


We welcome the following new members this month and welcome, also, the 
increased support of older friends. 


Life Member 
**Smith, Mrs. Donald, Boston 


Contributing Members 
**Brooks, Mrs. A. H., Cambridge 


Cochran, Mrs. M. H., Chatham 
Cox, James M., Lexington 
Dearborn, John, Durham, N. H. 
DeRoehn, Mrs. Albert R., Lexington 
DesJardins, Leo, Hartford, Conn. 
**Brooks, Mrs. Edwin D., Concord Dickie, Mrs. George D., N. Eastham 

Camp Potomac, N. Y., N. Y. Eldridge, William F., Watertown 
**Cross, Mrs. Ralph U., Worcester Flash, Edward S., Chatham 
**Inman, Miss Marjorie, Princeton Folk, Rev. G. Edgar, 

Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Goodale, Fairfield, Framingham Ctre. 
Hailman, Jack, Bethesda, Md. 
Haven, Mrs. Marjorie, Chatham 
Hay, John, Brewster 
Henchey, H. L., Melrose 
Jackson, Mrs. Helen E., Roslindale 
Johns, Mrs. Richard, Sherborn 
Jones, Harry L., Florence 
Jordan, Miss Dora E., Peabody 
Kendall, Mrs. C. F., Wellesley Hills 
Kysor, Frank.L., Troy, N. Y. 


Supporting Members 
Dorsey, Dr. William R., Salem 
Hammer, Mrs. Alex M., Wayland 
Murray, Mrs. Woodworth N., Greenbush 
*Richards, Allan, Holyoke 
*Scott, Mrs. George C., Framingham 
*Smith, Louis C., Newton Ctre. 
*Varney, Earle, Brunswick, Me. 
*Young, Mrs. Stewart J., Needham 


Active Members 


Allen, Mrs. Dean H., Montpelier, Vt. 
Allen, Miss Nellie B., Brattleboro, Vt. 
Anderson, Miss A. Elizabeth, Norton 
Baker, Miss Flizabeth, Milton 

Bangs, Miss Helen, Stockbridge 
Bartman, Mrs. Pauline, 


Bloomfield, Conn. 


Bonney, Mrs. Marion R., Salem 


Buttrick, Griffith M., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Clifford, Miss Angela S., Cambridge 
* Transferred from Active Membership 
**Transferred from Supporting 

Membership 


Maier, Mrs. Sylvia, Worcester 
McCammon, Richard, Boston 

McCosh, Miss Gladys K., Wellesley 
Moses, Mrs. Raymond, Sandwich, N. H. 
Peterson, Mrs. Arthur R., Milton 
Rice, Thomas G., Salem 

Schwarz, Sanford, New York, N. Y. 
Simoneau, Mrs. William, Lynnfield Ctre. 
Slyva, Mrs. Frank J., Westwood 

Smith, Miss Evelyn W., Brattleboro, Vt. 
Weiss, Edmund J., Norwood 

Weiss, Mrs. Edmund J., Norwood 
Wilson, Albert H., Haverford, Pa. 
Windker, George J., Jackson Hgts., N. Y. 


Every Member Add a Member 
and watch how we will grow! 
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From the Editors’ Sanctum - November, 1954 


It’s Crane-berry Time in New England 


Again November brings us Thanks- 
giving Day with its feast of turkey and 
cranberry sauce, mince pies and “pun- 
kin’ pies, sweet russet cider, and “all 
the other fixins.” 

The “hunger time” was over and 
the first harvests had been gathered 
when the Pilgrim Fathers celebrated, 
with their Indian neighbors, the first 
Thanksgiving, in November, 1621. The 
superior white race is prone to forget 
that, but for the help of the Indians, 
that first settlement at Plymouth might 
kave faded like Raleigh’s Lost Colony, 
Croatan. The Indians taught the Pil- 
grims how to stalk deer, how to trap 
Wild Turkeys and Heath Hens, to plant 
maize and fertilize it with fresh fish, 
to dig edible roots, and to make “pem- 
mican” to tide them over shortages of 

other foods. The Wampanoags and the Mashpee Indians prepared pemmican 
by cutting up strips of venison and adding crushed cranberries, molding the 
mixture into cakes, and drying them in the sun, much of the acidity of the 
berries being lost during the process. 

The Indian name for the cranberry was sassamanesh, whose etymological 
basis is unknown, but the derivation of its popular English name is easily traced. 
It was originally “crane-berry,” from the fancied resemblance of its rosy pink 
flowers with their recurved corollas and protruding stamens and pistil to the 
head of a crane. 

A “wild” cranberry bog is an intriguing spot for the nature lover, associated 
as the vines are with pitcherplants, sundews, orchids of several kinds, sheep 
laurel and rhodora, sphagnum moss, and other interesting plants. Muskrats 
build in the pond near by, meadow mice and tiny shrews haunt the sphagnum, 
brilliant darning needles and damsel flies flit overhead, and, alas, mosquitoes 
abound. Song Sparrows sing, Red-wings call, Yellow-throats flit by, and swallows 
hawk for insects. Swallows are, indeed, recognized by many commercial cran- 
berry growers as valuable workers around a cranberry bog, as is evidenced by 
the birdhouses scattered at short intervals around the bogs. 

Cranberry cultivation entails a continuous battle against insect pests. Some 
are controlled by flooding and some by spraying with poisons or dusting from 
planes, but always a percentage survives to renew the infestation. That is where 
Red-wings and other birds serve the grower, mopping up the stragglers, but the 
special role of the Tree Swallows, for whom the boxes are placed, is to devour 
the adult insects as the latter fly about preparing to lay eggs and start a new 
generation of fireworms and other destructive larvae. 

Though the large, or American, cranberry still grows wild in many places in 
New England (for example, the Parker River Wild Life Refuge on Plum Island), 
it is today cultivated on thousands of acres of carefully prepared “bogs” (which 
are only wet when artificially flooded by their owners). It has been developed 
into many different varieties commercially, and in recent years its use has been 
greatly increased through modern methods of preparation and marketing. About 
two thirds of the Nation’s annual cranberry crop is raised on Cape Cod, the near- 
by islands, and in Plymouth County, New Jersey ranking second in cranberry 
production. 

Massachusetts has its State Bird the Chickadee, its State Flower the Arbutus, 
or Mayflower, its State Tree the American Elm. I nominate for State Fruit the 
lowly Crane-berry, or Sassamanesh, Vaccinium macrocarpum (or Oxycoccus 
macrocarpus). Jj. B. M. 
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Two In The Hand 


By Bernice ADAMS 


It looked like a peaceful summer ahead for my husband and me. Work in 
the garden, paint the house (no long vacation trip), a few guests now and 
then, but, in general, a leisurely summer. That was before June 23 the 
night the wind blew hard. Next morning, while looking around the back yard, 
I discovered a baby Rose-breasted Grosbeak clinging to a branch of the for- 
sythia bush. He had almost no tail and was too scared to move in spite 
of the fact that his mother did everything to encourage him. A little later, 
when he flopped to the ground, | put him on a low branch in the cherry tree. 
In half an hour he was in a small rosebush one foot from the ground. There 
he stayed for more than two hours. 

His mother implored him to move. Finally I joined forces with her, and 
we both implored him to move. He remained adamant -— also refused to eat. 
He was, in fact, so resigned that | took photographs of him about six inches 
away without causing him any disturbance. 

Later in the afternoon, fearing his untimely finish by some marauding cat, 
| borrowed a canary cage and gingerly placed him therein. He seemed pleased 
with the new home and deigned to eat a morsel of bread and milk. The thing 
that really pleased me, however, was that his mother, after thoroughly exam- 
ining his quarters, decided to co-operate and brought him tidbits. These she 
fed him by regurgitation, thrusting each morsel well down his throat. This 
continued regularly for the entire duration of Junior’s stay with us. At night 
we covered the cage; in the morning, at five o’clock or thereabouts, we un- 
covered it, and mother was in faithful attendance from that hour on. 

Junior’s appetite was prodigious, and he would supplement the diet his 
mother offered with anything we cared to produce hamburger, egg yolk, 
milk, moths -— keeping up a reminding chirp from morning to night. 

On June 23 we observed two females near his cage, but only one showed 
any interest in Junior. 

Two days after his arrival we had a thunderstorm in the evening with its 
accompanying pre-rain gust of wind. My husband and I thought we heard 
an unusual sound beneath the tree at the front door. Looking down I dis- 
covered a second baby Rose-breasted Grosbeak. This one was even smaller 
than Junior, and of course looked very bedraggled with all the feathers he 
could boast of plastered to his small frame by the rain. 

Quickly we put him in with Junior. Alas! Junior thought he was another 
meal ticket, and immediately opened his cavernous mouth to be fed. Junior 
so frightened Sturm that we decided the babies must be from different fam- 
ilies, particularly because of their different sizes. 

There followed an urgent appeal in the neighborhood for a second bird 
cage. One was secured and there we finally installed him, hanging the cage 
directly beneath the maple tree which held his empty and typically haphazard 
grosbeak nest. 


Next morning at five o’clock, when we uncovered Junior, we spent some 
time watching Sturm’s cage to see if either parent took notice of his predica- 
ment. Father arrived! Would he take over? Father spent the best part of an 
hour near the cage without making any effort even to feed little Sturm. Our 
spirits fell, especially as the morning progressed without any sign of his 
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mother. That was the end of any parental attention for Sturm, and we never 
saw a sign of the second female grosbeak again. 

Audubon House gave us explicit directions for the care and feeding of a 
small Rose-breasted Grosbeak. The diet was to be fresh ground hamburg, 
egg yolk (something which Sturm abhorred from the beginning), bread and 
milk, and soft bugs and moths. He was to be fed hourly, or at most every two 
hours, and there was never to be a period of more than nine hours at night 
without food. So began our rigid schedule. If my plans took me away for a 
day, | had to arrange with some other bird lover to care for Sturm. Believe 
me, bird sitters are harder to find than baby sitters. 

After about eight days, Junior was discharged from his quarters and left 
in his mother’s care, and she took him away with relief and, I am sure, little 
gratitude for us. Later on we saw him briefly once or twice, and again on 
August second. 

Sturmy was a quiet little fledgling, rarely calling for food or attention un- 
less his foster parents left him for a little longer than planned. He ate little 
at a time, generally talking the while in an almost inaudible tone. And it was 
necessary to push all his food well back in his throat with a rounded eye 
dropper. 

He had one vice only, which was really not his fault at all. Just before 
his bedtime each day he appeared to hear the call of the wild and would tear 
around the cage for about a half-hour. In the process he repeatedly scraped 
the top or base of his bill until it bled, so that each day he would have a fresh 
scab, Also, his tail began to look like a worn-out palm leaf in miniature as it 
grew a bit longer and brushed against the cage. 

Dick decided to build a larger cage. Using his dirt sifter (about 20 x 24) 
as a base, he superimposed a piece of half-inch mesh wire over the top and 
used wood ends with holes drilled for the perches. The result looked like a 
bird-sized quonset hut and proved to be fine for exercising. Alas, he still had 
his daily bout with the top of his bill. 


He had two bird visitors. The Catbird made periodic visits for the pur- 
pose of stealing anything in the food line not nailed down and for gleaning 
the crumbs that fell from the “rich man’s table.” 

Then one morning our two-thirds-grown “baby” had a half-hour visit 
from a personage of somewhat questionable character. This individual from 
“across the tracks” had a world-weary appearance and a voice that had no 
trace of geatility about it. He landed on the wire top of the cage and proceeded 
to scrutinize with a practiced eye every inch of the top, sides, ends, and fasten- 
ings. Then he stood over Sturm and gave quite an involved and uninterrupted 
account of his version of the facts of life. This lasted about fifteen minutes, 
and Sturm, after deciding that this intriguing but unproductive (of food) 
character was mostly “sound and fury signifying nothing.” merely sat and 
endured the visit. 

When the Starling had finished his monologue, he again examined the 
structure for a possible handout and, finding only a bit of dried hamburg in 
a crack, flew off with never a backward glance. 


One of Sturm’s chief joys in life was a daily bath, and I could hardly set 
the blue saucer of water inside the cage before he would hop to the rim and 
splash away like a veteran Robin in a bird bath. Once he was so over anxious 
to get in that he neglected to wait for the water and then eyed the saucer dis- 
gustedly when his feathers remained dry. 
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We decided to contact a willing bird bander in the next town so that Sturm 
might be recorded for the day he should complete his education well enough 
to be released. He was indeed proud of his silver and red bands, on left leg 
and right leg respectively, when he returned home and tried harder than ever 
to crack seeds, but the regular hamburg handout was still his mainstay with 
about five moths daily. 

About this time (July 16) we started a daily practice fly around our breeze- 
way in the evening. He made great general progress after his first try, which, 
for lack of direction, landed him behind the three-foot-long radiator. We 
gasped at this, thinking of possible damage to life and limb. In a moment or 
two he walked the length of the radiator and emerged a little wide-eyed and 
with a sharp word or two about my housekeeping, which had allowed him to 
get tangled in a couple of spider webs en route. From then on, with minor 
aberrations, he confined his landing places to the philodendron which climbed 
around the walls and, later on, to the caps which we advisedly took to wearing 
whenever Sturmy was inside. 


On July 22 at noon (I was away for a few days), when Dick stopped at 
the house to feed Sturmy he was aghast to discover a quiet and empty cage. 
Probably some child had let him out, or the corner of his cage door had 
sprung enough for him to squeeze through. 


Dick walked up the street calling him and, sure enough, there he was about 
three houses away in a maple tree and, judging by the excited chirps, quite 
happy to be found. He darted to the cherry tree in our back yard, making one 
stop en route so that Dick could catch up with him. His cage door was opened 
for him. Dick called “Sturmy!” and in he flew, wings aquiver and bill open 
for food. His solo flight was completed. 


The following Monday he spent most of the day getting acquainted with 
his freedom, and soon he returned only when hungry — to the tree outside 
the breezeway door, from which vantage point he entered the breezeway when 
called. Each time he filled up on hamburg, water with Karo in it (which he 
drank as if it had been a rare old wine), sunflower seeds, bird seed, and 
moths. Then away he flew. 


On Sunday, August 2, we thought for a moment we had developed double 
vision when Sturm arrived outside for his evening meal. There seemed to be 
two Grosbeaks! Sure enough, the little fellow had brought Junior with him. 
Had he told Junior about the free meals? Or had Junior decided to find out 
why Sturm made a sudden departure every couple of hours? 


In any case, Junior was a handsome lad. His breast was creamy with a 
light-pink tinge, and under his wings was a beautiful vivid pink. His mark- 
ings were strong, and he had the air of one well pleased with himself and the 
world. We hope that young Sturmy will soon do as well. 


As I finish writing this, Sturmy sits on my cap and joins me in hoping 
that he has a successful migration this fall, followed by a joyful return next 
spring to his foster parents. 


An Interesting Recovery 
Frank P. Frazier, an active bird bander of Upper Montclair, New Jersey, 
writes that a Junco he banded there in March was found exactly forty-two days 
later in north central Minnesota on the Canadian border. 
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September Bird Summary and Field Notes 


By Rutu P. Emery 


September was a busy month for field observers with Hurricane Edna 
following closely in the wake of Carol. Hurricane Edna flooded New England, 
making the month the wettest September in twenty-one years. Many of the 
more southern birds were blown up to New England as well as some of the 
northern species that had already started to migrate. 

More than 50 COMMON LOONS were reported off Plum Island by the 
end of the month, many calling. In St. Albans, Vermont, Norman St. Jacques 
observed a HOLBOELL’S GREBE on September 25. A HORNED GREBE 
was seen in Enfield on September 24 by Davis H. Crompton and Samuel A. 
Eliot. A few SHEARWATERS were seen during the month and JAEGERS 
reached their peak about midmonth. Both LEACH’S and WILSON’S 
PETRELS were reported from several places after Hurricane Edna, all seen 
from shore or over ponds. A YELLOW-BILLED TROPIC BIRD was ob- 
served at Groton, Conn., on September 1 by Paul and Lorraine Waldron. The 
bird sat on a roof at Jupiter Point for about one-half hour the morning after 
Hurricane Carol. A bird that answered the description of a TROPIC BIRD 
was also observed on the outer beach at Nantucket on the same day by Mrs. 
Philip Heywood and Dr. and Mrs. L. J. Whittles. Later it flew to another por- 
tion of the beach, where it joined 5 similar birds that were alternately feeding 
in the breakers and resting on the beach. 


EUROPEAN CORMORANTS were reported September 5 on. 


AMERICAN EGRETS were reported from 10 localities with maximum 
counts at Marshfield Hills (25), and Tiverton, R. I. (35). SNOWY EGRETS 
were reported from Hampton, N. H., Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket (3), Nap- 
atree Pt., R. I., and Tiverton, R. I. (6). A LOUISIANA HERON was observed 
at Tiverton, R. I., on September 12 by Richard Bowen and Norman Hill. 
LITTLE BLUE HERONS were reported from 6 localities, maximum 5 at 
Nantucket on September 4 and 6. One was seen at Quechee, Vermont, on 
September 2 (Fillebrown). A GLOSSY IBIS was seen at Nantucket on Sep- 
tember 12 by Mr. and Mrs. Philip Heywood, Mrs. Olive Rhines, and Dr. L. J. 
Whittles. Three adult WHITE IBIS were seen and carefully noted at Plum 
Island on September 26 by Robert T. Paine and Peter Ames. 

The waterfowl flight didn’t amount to much although 19 species were re- 
ported. Three GADWALLS were present at Plum Island on September 12; 
BALDPATE, PINTAIL, and BLUE-WINGED TEAL made the best showing 
of the fresh-water ducks. Fifty WOOD DUCKS were counted at South Egre- 
mont by Aretas A. Saunders on September 1, and 50 were reported from 
Milton, Vermont, September 25, by Miss Elizabeth Ball and party. RING- 
NECKED DUCKS appeared at Concord on the 26th. Twenty-six AMERICAN 
GOLDEN-EYES were reported from Big Lyford Pond, Maine, on September 
21 by Maynard Peterson. Two were young birds just beginning to fly. Nine- 
teen HOODED MERGANSERS were seen on the Parker River Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary at Plum Island on September 18 by the Brookline Bird Club. AMER- 
= AN MERGANSERS were present in Woodstock, Vermont, on Se »ptember 

and RED-BREASTED MERGANSERS were first noted in Somerset. 
wiv i. 

Two downy young TURKEY VULTURES out of the nest were first noted 
in Tyringham on August 29 by Raymond Bliven, of Otis, and Hilaire Regnier. 
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This constitutes the first nesting record for Massachusetts. A BLACK VUL- 
TURE was seen at Nantucket on September 3 by Dr. J. L. Whittles and party. 
and a SWAINSON’S HAWK was observed in N. Scituate on September 13 
by Sibley Higginbotham and Robert Fox. The hawk flight at Mt. Tom never 
came to a peak. The entire week when they were supposed to fly was rainy, 
and there was not a single day when over 650 hawks were seen. This is very 
unusual, as normally one should get 1000 or better on a good peak day. Mrs. 
David A. Riedel’s total count for September 12-24 was 2249. Mrs. Cora Well- 
man reports that the peak days at New Ipswich, N. H., were September 21 
(542) and September 23 (696). Her total for September 13-29 was 1592. 
The SHARP-SHINNED HAWK count was lower than usual, and the BROAD- 
WINGS higher (1432). The flights were on unusually high west and north- 
west winds, 


Three OYSTER-CATCHERS were noted at Pt. Judith, R. 1., on September 
1 (Kraus and Clement); 1 at Martha’s Vineyard, September 1 (Guy Emer- 
son); 1 at Nantucket, September 1-4, and seen again on the 12th (Whittles 
and party). The shore bird flight on the whole was not good. A WILSON’S 
PLOVER was cbserved at Little Compton, R. 1., on September 1 by D. L. 
Emerson, and one was seen the same day at Old Lyme, Conn., by Belton Copp 
and John Chadwick. GOLDEN PLOVER were widely reported, with the 
largest number at Newburyport (32) on September 7. As many as 10 HUD- 
SONIAN CURLEWS were seen at Plum Island on September 4 by the Brook- 
line Bird Club. Thirty-five PURPLE SANDPIPERS were reported from 
Hampton, N. H. (deWindt). There was a very heavy flight of PECTORAL 
SANDPIPERS and as many as 100 could be seen in a day at Plum Island. 
BAIRD’S, RED-BACKED, CURLEW, and STILT SANDPIPERS were all 


reported, and BUFF-BREASTED SANDPIPERS were observed at Newbury- 
port, Duxbury Beach, and Trustom Pond, R. I. MARBLED GODWITS were 
reported from 10 localities, with a maximum of 6 seen at Chatham on Sep- 
tember 12. HUDSONIAN GODWITS were reported from Scituate and New- 
buryport. 


Miss Dorothy Snyder and Mr. and Mrs. Philip Heywood observed a 
FRANKLIN’S GULL at Nantucket on September 1-4. One thousand BONA- 
PARTE’S GULLS were seen at Quincy on September 14 by Mrs. Ruth Hig- 
ginbotham, and a LITTLE GULL was noted at Scituate on September 18 by 
Sibley Higginbotham. On September 19 Robert Goodell found an adult 
SABINE’S GULL at Monomoy Point and passed the word along to Mr. 
Griscom’s party a few moments later. Everyone saw the bird both in flight 
and at rest on the beach with TERNS and LAUGHING GULLS. A GULL- 
BILLED TERN had been seen in that group of birds a little earlier in the day. 
On September | an adult GULL-BILLED TERN was seen at Little Compton, 
R. L., by David L. Emerson, another was reported from Provincetown on 
September 2 by P. W. Smith, Jr., another from Scituate, September 3, by 
Robert Fox and Jane O'Regan, and single birds were seen at Napatree Pt., 
R. 1., on September 6 and 12 by Douglas Kraus and Roland Clement. Several 
FORSTER’S TERNS were reported, as many as 25 having been seen at Little 
Compton, R. 1., by D. L. Emerson on September 1. SOOTY TERNS were not 
reported after September 3. Most of the ROYAL TERNS disappeared after 
September 6, but on September 12 one was seen at Wollaston and another at 


Napatree Pt., R. I. CABOT’S TERNS were reported only on September 1, 
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from Martha’s Vineyard and Nauset. CASPIAN TERNS disappeared after 
September 7 with the exc eption of one seen at Napatree Pt., R. L., on Septem- 
ber 12 (Clement). BLACK TERNS were reported from 11 localities and still 
were present at Monomoy on September 26, when over 20 were seen by 
Ludlow Griscom and party. A dead NODDY TERN was picked up at Martha’s 
Vineyard on September 1 (Guy Emerson). The numbers of BLACK SKIM- 
MERS built up after Hurricane Edna, and on September 26 there were still 
250 at Chatham and 400 at Quicksand Pond, R. I. 

A roundup made by members of the South Shore Bird Club on September 
18 netted 142 species. 

The only marked “wave” of land bird migrants was on September 25 and 
26. Tremendous numbers of YELLOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKERS, NUT- 
HATCHES, and CREEPERS were noted; BLUE JAYS were migrating in 
large numbers, and YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOOS were everywhere. The 
flight of the Cuckoos has continued into October, and they are still being seen 
on lawns and shrubs looking for food. The salt spray during Hurricane Carol 
destroyed many insects on the trees and shrubs, and several dead birds have 
been reported probably from starvation and exhaustion. NIGHTHAWKS 
were migrating throughout the month, but the greatest numbers were reported 
around the first of the month, when &8 were seen at Bellows Falls, Vermont, 
and 24 at New Hampton, N. H. RED-HEADED WOODPECKERS were re- 
ported from Buckland, N. Scituate, and Block Island, R. |. Eight reports of 
ARKANSAS KINGBIRDS: large flocks of TREE SWALLOWS noted, and 
after Hurricane Carol the warden at the Parker River Wildlife Sanctuary 
found many dead along the beach and buried about 350; a BROWN-CAPPED 
CHICKADEE at Exeter, N. H.; a TUFTED TITMOUSE in Osterville: a pair 
of CAROLINA WRENS nested successfully in North Hampton, N. H., where 
three young were raised and all survived both hurricanes (Bowditch); a 
GREENL AND WHEATEAR in Chatham on September 25 and 26 (Howard 
Rich); BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHERS at Manomet again, for the seven- 
teenth successive year (Ernst); a good variety of warblers for the month, in- 
cluding PROTHONOTARY, reported from 5 different places after Hurricane 
Edna; “OR ANGE-CROWNED WARBLERS: 40 CAPE MAY WARBLERS at 
Block Island, R. I., on September 25 (Clement and Kraus); a CERULEAN 
WARBLER at West Island, off Fairhaven, September 2 ( Baird) ; 4 YELLOW- 
THROATED WARBLERS at Chatham as a result of Hurricane Edna: a 
KENTUCKY WARBLER at West Island, off Fairhaven, September 2 (Baird), 
one in Worcester on September | (Eric Mills), and one in Chatham on Sep- 
tember 18 (Halbergs and party); several CONNECTICUT WARBLERS and 
YELLOW-BREASTED CHATS: 10 HOODED WARBLERS at Chatham 
after Hurricane Edna, and at three other places. A YELLOW-HEADED 
BLACKBIRD was seen at Monomoy on September 15 by Robert Goodell: 30 
SCARLET TAN, AGERS (all together) feeding on the ground in Needham on 
September 12 (R. L. Sargent): a female SUMMER TANAGER in Worcester. 
September | (Eric Mills) ; a BLUE GROSBEAK in Chatham, September 12. 
(Davis Crompton and others), and one in Orleans on the 18th (Halbergs and 
party); a PINE GROSBEAK at Nantucket on September 12 (Whittles and 
Heywoods); 24 DICKCISSELS reported; several LARK SPARROWS were 
reported, and JUNCOS began to arrive on September 8; a CLAY-COLORED 
SPARROW was seen at Nantucket on September 6 (Snyder and Heywoods) : 
a good flight of WHITE-CROWNED SPARROWS and 14 LINCOLN’S 
SPARROWS were reported; the first SNOW BUNTING was seen at Mono- 


moy on September 19 (Fox party). 
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Both hurricanes have certainly provided us with an interesting list of birds 
for the month. The behavior of some of the shore birds during Hurricane 
Edna was studied by Mrs. Mary Lou Turner at Pochet Beach, Orleans. While 
it was raining hard, she lay face down on the sand to watch a group of small 
shore birds feeding on the flats. After each gust of wind the birds would re- 
turn to their feeding quite unconcerned. They appeared to anticipate the 
strongest gust and seemed to rise a little as it hit. They were not blown around 
but, by offering little resistance to the wind, seemed to relax and to be gathered 
up and dropped again at about the same place, always continuing to feed. 
Shore birds in the air had a harder time, as they were blown round and round, 
making no headway whatever. Six HUMMINGBIRDS flew past, responding 
to the gusts as a unit rather than as individuals. 

We were interested to hear from Jean Burch that the first American birds 
sighted on her return to this country after a year’s stay in india were a RED- 
BREASTED NUTHATCH which landed on the ship fifteen miles offshore. 
and a YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT which alighted on the deck ten miles at 


sea. 


Do Animals Think? 
By Mrs. Paut M. Rice 


There had been about eight days of rain so that the woods were pretty 
well soaked. In the hollow of a tree a Gray Squirrel was raising her family. 
Unfortunately, the entrance hole was open to the sky, and consequently pretty 
wet, and the nest was getting untenable. 

I was looking out of the window when my attention was attracted by a 
moving object. It was Mrs. Squirrel backing out of the hole, and soon I could 
see that she was dragging one of her babies after her in her mouth. Once 
outside, she rearranged the baby so that it appeared to be a ball of fur, and 
then she came down the tree headfirst, scurried up the path to the terrace, and 
ran across the terrace and up the ledge to an old oak which leaned and which 
had a hole on its underside. Up she went and into the hole. She came out 
again immediately and ran down to her old home. 

Again she struggled out of the skyhole, down the tree, and up the path. 
This time I could see the baby clearly. She had rolled it up into a ball so that 
its tail and feet were out of her way. With the burden she ran up the ledge 
to her new heme. In a moment she reappeared and carried her third baby 
as she had carried the others. This time she did not come out, but probably 
stayed to dry off her offspring. 

Please don’t tell me that animals cannot think. 


Birding in the Nutmeg State 


Three enthusiastic birders from the Hartford area of Connecticut went off 
one hot July day on a forty-mile chase to see a bird described to them as the 
first Water- Turkey, or Anhinga, north of the Carolinas. What a time they had 
trying to locate the woman who had reported the rare visitor! Finally they 
found a farmer who responded to their questions thus: “Oh, you mean Mr. 
Jones’ Muscovy Duck? That critter’s been settin’ on the pond here for two 
weeks and I’ve phoned him twice to come get it.’ 

Well, these reports are always worth checking! 
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A Wheatear Comes To Chatham 
By Howarp W. Ricu 


It was, roughly, 4:30 in the afternoon of September 25, 1954, and the low 
slanting sun below dark scudding clouds provided a dramatic setting. My 
wife and I had just returned to the delightful little yellow half-house where 
we were visiting for the week end. We had been walking along the beach of 
Pleasant Bay from Chatham Light to the foot of Holway Street, where the 
house is located. There on the newly exposed flats, seven Marbled Godwits 
busily probed the soft muddy sand. 


Our friends are not “birders,” but I did prevail on my host to take my 
wife’s binocular and go back to the beach with me. 

Just before one reaches the beach, there is a small stretch of open land 
covered with beach grass. As we walked past, a smallish tawny bird flew up 
flashing much white on the rump and tail. 

In amazement | clapped my glasses to my eyes just as the bird alighted 
on the porch railing of a house about a hundred feet away. I found myself 
looking at a sleek brown bird with a definite dark stripe through the eye. Its 
under parts were a beautiful shade of pinkish brown and unstreaked. As it 
sat on the railing it jerked its tail, which was all white save for a wide black 
band across the tip. I was sure | knew what | was seeing, but my Peterson 
was back at the house. 

“Charlie,” I cried, “put your glasses on this bird and never mind the 
Godwits.” 

Quietly we walked nearer until we were not over forty feet from the bird. 


“I’m sure this is a Greenland Wheatear,” | told him, “and I'll go back for 
Peterson and Bobbie (my wife) in a minute or two. However, the bird may 
take off and perhaps you and | will be the only ones ever to see it.” 


So from the tip of bill to tail we called off to each other every detail. Then, 
asking him to keep an eye on the bird, I hurried back to the house. Bobbie 
and | were back within two minutes, but our host had moved on down to the 
beach to see the Godwits. The Wheatear was not in sight. My heart sank. 

“Where is the bird?” I called. 

“It disappeared around the house,” | was told. Hastily we opened Peter- 
son, and our host immediately pointed to the illustration of the Wheatear. 
Our bird, either a female or an immature, was exactly like the one pictured. 
Quickly we read the text, and then. shouting for them to watch, | started 
around the house. 

Just as I did so, the Wheatear flew by, and the flashy tail was noted by all 
three of us. This time the bird did not alight, and we lost it. However, my 
wife had observed the bird well enough to be as positive of the identification 
as | was. 

We searched for half an hour, nor did we see our bird again that day. As 
soon as we returned to the house, I called Ludlow Griscom’s number in 
Chatham. There was no answer then, nor later in the evening. 

Sunday afternoon, following dinner, our hostess, my wife, and | decided 
to take a walk along the beach near the house. We had not walked over a 
hundred yards when we saw a bird ahead of us perched on top of some small 
rocks. This time it was Bobbie who exclaimed, “That’s it! That’s the Wheat- 
ear!” And so it was. 
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For the next five minutes we all watched the bird as it fed or watched us: 
and always the tail bobbed, reminding us of a Pipit. It showed very little 
fear, and at times we were within twenty-five feet of the bird. At last. as if 
by some whim, it gave a last bob and flew off over the banking above us. 
When we returned to our home in Newton, I called Mr. Griscom at once 
and told him of our find. Casually | asked him how often the bird appeared 
in Massachusetts. 
“There is one other sight record for Massachusetts,” he told me, “‘as well 
as a few in Canada, New York, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, and Bermuda.” 
And that is how we saw our first, and probably our last, Wheatear. We 
have done a great deal of birding here and elsewhere on the Atlantic coast. 
We have seen some rare birds along the way. We are agreed, however, that 
this was, as the late cartoonist Briggs said, “The thrill that comes once in 
a lifetime.” 


Twenty-five School Classes Added 

Since our members have occasionally expressed wonder at the extent of 
the teaching program of the Society, and even that there is such a program 
at all, it seems worth while at this time to call attention to the scope of the 
work that is being done throughout the State. 

This year 473 classes are being taught in Massachusetts schools. The 
regular teaching schedule is once every two weeks to the fifth and sixth grades. 
although in some instances courses are taught weekly. Of the total number of 
classes, 29 are on the Cape, 89 are in Essex County, and the balance of eastern 
Massachusetts has 146. In Worcester County, 117 are conducted; in the Con- 
necticut Valley, 33; and in the Berkshires, 59. These figures represent a net 
gain of 25 classes for the year, and a gain over a short period of many times 
that amount when it is remembered that in 1939, just fifteen years ago, the 
teaching program was begun with a total of 17 conservation classes in four 
Essex County towns. 

Our need for the continued interest of our members in this expanding 
program cannot be too strongly stated. For this reason, more specific accounts 
of the activities of the teachers and the reactions of their pupils will be pre- 
sented in the Bulletin from time to time. 


LOOKING AHEAD: SOME DATES TO REMEMBER 
MEETINGS AT AUDUBON HOUSE ADULT WORKSHOP and COURSES 


Boston Malacological Club Bird Study Course, continuing. Audubon 
Noy. 2, 8:00 P.M. House, Tuesdays, at 7:15 P.M. Robert 


Massachusetts Conservation Council 


Nov. 3, 2:00 P.M. 

Massachusetts Audubon Society 
Nov. 5, Staff Meeting, 9:30 A.M. 
Nov. 10, Board of Directors, 3:00 P.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 


SOCIETY STAFF LECTURES 
Nov. 1, Lynnfield Center Garden Club 


Nov. 3, Winter Garden Club of Marble- 
head Neck 

Nov. 6, Greater Boston Academy, for 
New England Sanitarium 

Nov. 8, Charles River Valley Garden Club 


Nov 17, Woman’s Association, First Bap- 
tist Church, Brockton 


L. Grayce. Instructor. 
Adult Workshop and Courses (Cont.) 
“Web of Life.” Continuing Wednesday 
morning Intermediate Conservation and 
Natural Science Course. Field Trips, 
Boston area, 10:00-12:00. Frances 
Sherburne, Instructor. 
AUDUBON FIELD TRIPS 
Nov. 21. To South Shore and Lakeville 
area. Leave Audubon House, 8:15 
A.M. 
AT AUDUBON SANCTUARIES 
Nov.-June. Saturdays. Clean-up 
Parties at Ipswich River 
Topsfield. 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
Annual Convention, New York 
November 13-16. 


Work 


Sanctuary, 


City, 
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Thumbnail Sketches of Our Directors 


Miss Racnet S. Bruce, elected 
to the Board of Directors in 1954 io 
fill the unexpired term of Francis H. 
Allen, received much of her early 
knowledge of trees from her father, 
who took her on long tramps through 
the countryside, and her knowledge of 
wild flowers from her mother. Having 
no playmates of her own age, she says 
she formed a “bird club” of slightly 
younger children, of which she was 
the leader. Even at that early age she 
was developing nature trails, well 
named as Anemone Path, Arbutus 
Trail, Fern Path, the Catbirds’ Nest, 
and others, these secret paths being 
shared with only a_ few chosen 
followers. 

When attending the practice schools 
of the Fitchburg Normal School, her 
interest in the nature field was greatly 
stimulated by Miss Abby P. Churchill, a student of all wildlife and teacher 
of nature study in the normal school, who gave demonstration lessons with 


groups of children. After studying at the Fitchburg Normal School Miss 
Bruce earned the degrees of B. S. and M. A. at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and followed this with summer work in biology at Cornell, in 
zoology at the University of Michigan, and in crafts and the history of Mex- 
ican art at the University of Mexico City. 


The Society was fortunate in securing Miss Bruce’s services as director 
of its Natural Science Workshop for the first three years and then, following 
one summer abroad, as program director for Wildwood Camp for boys and 
girls at Cook’s Canyon Sanctuary. Throughout her career she has worked 
with children in the area of nature study. She has taught all grades from one 
through eight, but most of her teaching experience has been in the middle 
elementary grades. At present she is assistant director of practice teaching at 
the Fitchburg State Teachers College, where she teaches education courses 
and supervises the first six grades in their two local practice schools. She has 
also taught biology and elementary school science at Lowell State Teachers 
College, and for two years she worked on the State committee revising the 
program in the elementary course in the State Teachers Colleges of Massa- 
chusetts. Another project which brought her in close touch with the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society was her serving as chairman of the Science Committee 
of the State group working on the Curriculum Guides, one for the primary 
grades, published in 1947, and one for the intermediate grades, published in 
1950. Many of the meetings of this committee were held at Audubon House. 
and the entire teaching staff of the Society co-operated in the furnishing of 
material and the writing of many of the units. 

With all her intense schedule, Miss Bruce has found time for extensive 
travel, with visits to Grand Manan, Canada, for bird study, bicycle trips to 
southwestern England and to Bermuda, an auto trip around Ireland, week-end 
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trips for taking motion pictures while attending the university in Mexico City, 
and, most recently, the study of birds through Norway and Scotland. Need- 
less to say, Miss Bruce’s home in Fitchburg is well supplied with feeding sta- 
tions and plantings particularly attractive to birds, and she has a fine following 
among local residents in conducting bird expeditions. 


C. RusseLt Mason 


Thumbnail Sketches of Our Vice-Presidents 


G. BarTLETT HENDRICKS was 
elected a vice-president of the Society 
in May, 1940. A native of Pittsfield, 
when still a young boy he became the 
only junior member of Pittsfield’s first 
nature club. This likely served as an 
impetus to start him cut in the natural 
history field and to establish his en- 
thusiasm for the out-of-doors. After 
graduation from Pittsfield High 
School, he attended Worcester Acad- 
emy and, later, Columbia University. 


When the reorganization and mod- 
ernization of the Berkshire Museum 
began in 1932, Mr. Hendricks had an 
opportunity to work as a volunteer 
with a number of experts brought to Pittsfield to guide in the reorganization. 
He soon became a member of the museum staff, and in January, 1937, was 
appointed curator of the science department, a position he still holds. He is 
also manager at the museum of the Little Cinema, a professional theatre show- 
ing first-run foreign and American films. 

Mr. Hendricks was responsible for getting the Audubon educational work 
established in the schools of Berkshire County. He has always been a strong 
supporter of all Audubon activities in the Berkshires carried on in co-opera- 
tion with the Berkshire Museum. He was a trustee of the Pleasant Valley 
Sanctuary until the sanctuary was taken over by the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, and since that time has been a member of the sanctuary advisory 
committee. 

His principal interest in bird life has been the distribution of birds in the 
Berkshire area, and he has added numerous birds to the all-time records for 
the county. Many members of the Society are familiar with his “Berkshire 
Birds,” published in serial form in the Bulletin between December, 1948, and 
February, 1950, reprints of which have been available since that time. He 
also prepared “Field List of Berkshire County Birds,” published in 1941, 
provided two chapters for The Berkshires: The Purple Hills, edited by Rod- 
erick Peattie and published by The Vanguard Press, and has contributed many 
columns and articles for the local newspaper, the Berkshire Eagle, and other 
publications. He is a regular contributing editor of the Audubon Bulletin. 

Mr. Hendricks is greatly interested in photography, and many of his ex- 
cellent photographs have appeared in exhibits as well as in books and mag- 
azines. He founded the Berkshire Museum Camera Club in 1937 and has been 
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an officer of Pittsfield’s only photographic club ever since. He also founded 
the Hoffmann Bird Club and has frequently held office in that organization, 
which conducts frequent field trips in the Berkshires. 

Another absorbing interest is skiing, and Mr. Hendricks owns land in 
Hancock on which is located Jiminy Peak, the only T-Bar lift in Massachu- 
setts. This enables him to keep closely in touch with the higher altitudes in 
the Berkshires in winter as well as during other seasons. 

His participation in outdoor excursions has also led him into the visual 
aid field, and he has set up a mail order business in binoculars and telescopes 
which has brought customers from twenty States. 

During World War II, Mr. Hendricks served with the 88th Division of the 
Army in Italy. He was wounded in front line action and spent four months 
recovering in various hospitals. After the war he attended, briefly, the Army 
University in Florence, Italy. 

In 1937 he was married to Miss Mary W. Martin, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, and they have two sons, Evan L. and Brian. A favorite retreat of 
the entire family is Pleasant Valley Sanctuary in the Berkshire Hills. 

C. Russert Mason 


Beach Plum Experiment At Arcadia 


By Epwin A. Mason 


As the hordes of shore birds swept southward last year, two Mason families 
foregathered for a day at Nauset Beach on Cape Cod. You can easily imagine 
that there was a ble “ing of social hobnobbing, Auduboning, birding, and 
just plain natural history meandering. It was even so, and in the last category 
can be placed photographing particularly handsome beach plum fruits, fol- 
lowed by a sampling of said fruits for edibility. They turned out to be sweet, 
and with a freestone, so that, all in all, a good big double handful of the plums 
was eaten. The pits were carried back to Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary, placed 
in a plastic bag with a little sphagnum moss, and held in the family icebox 
with the butter and eggs until April. By that time some had already sprouted 
after their simulated winter ripening. They were sown in a flat, a goodly 
number promptly coming up to make six-inch plants by midsummer. These 
little beach plum plants are now growing in a new nursery frame built at 
Arcadia this summer. There are thirty of them, all from one known parent 


bush. 


What of the future of these beach plum seedlings? Well, part of the batch 
will go to Professor William Doran, widely known expert in plant propaga- 
tion at the University of Massachusetts, who is working on a project which 
may result eventually in the beach plum being as important an economic crop 
as the high-bush blueberry is today. The others will be tested for their value 
as wildlife food plants at Arcadia. But if Professor Doran’s beach plum 
project is as successful in providing food for birds as Dr. Coville’s blueberry 
project has been, this Mason-Audubon side excursion into beach plum culture 
may be considered a real contribution. 
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A “Secret Feeding Formula” Revealed 


By STeLia M. Couns 


Here is the formula for my Bird Pudding which we used in the winter of 
1953 when the two Bullock’s Orioles and many Pine Siskins were constant 
visitors at our Falmouth home. I am happy to share it with all who may be 
interested. 


BASIC INGREDIENTS FOR BIRD PUDDING 


| pound suet 1 package yellow corn meal 

] jar peanut butter 1 package quick oatmeal 

1 large package salted peanuts 1 package Grapenuts or Bran Flakes 
Walnut meats (as one can afford) .3 cups wild bird seed mixture 

1 dozen plain doughnuts 2 cups sunflower seed 

1 loaf raisin bread 

Add all leftover scraps of bread, cake, pastry (especially pastry, as the birds love it), also 
all kinds of meat fats except lamb and pork. Sometimes I add a cup of sugar, but not 
always. 


Grind suet and fry out; add other fats you have on hand, and the peanut 
butter. When these are uniformly blended, add the other ingredients (which 
have been put through the grinder) and mix thoroughly. That’s all there is 
to it. 

From this formula | usually get about twenty pints, which I pack in ice 
cream containers after | have freed the bottom so as to slide out the pudding 
when it sets, and approximately two hundred of the small individual cups that 
fit window sill feeders. I also sometimes make it in blocks of various sizes to 
fit other types of feeders. 


Happy birding to all who use my formula! 


Migrating Red Bats Strike Buildings 


The Boston Herald of October 7 carried an item regarding bird migrants 
killed by striking the Empire State Building in New York during a rain squall 
with low ceiling, stating that three bats were also found among the birds. 
This is the first such instance recorded of which we have knowledge, and it is 
unusual, since bats have a “radar-like” equipment which ordinarily prevents 
their striking objects when flying. The question has been brought up as to 
whether television aerials may interfere with this strange power of bats, but 
little is definitely known about the subject. 

In connection with this news item it is interesting to note that Robert L. 
Grayce, of the Audubon staff, checked the birds at the John Hancock Building 
in Boston that same morning and found one dead Red Bat (incidentally a 
female) with four warblers — one Myrtle, two Black-polls, and one Northern 
Yellow-throat. Red Bats are among the few bat species which migrate to 
warmer regions rather than hibernate. The Red Bat specimen has been pre- 
served for use by our Audubon teachers. 
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Sanctuary Notes for September 
PLEASANT VALLEY. The month of September had its good points. 


g 
but altogether too much rain fell to suit most people. It did, however, produce 
a luxuriant growth of mushrooms. There were magnificent clumps of deadly 
fly amanitas under the spruces near the Nature Trail. These were discovered 
and photographed by Tom Keith, well known for his beautiful photographs of 
flowers and other wild life. Other mushrooms were abundant, too, and a 
friend of ours went out one afternoon and came back with twenty-two pounds 
of puffballs, one of which weighed nine pounds and was three times as big as 
his head. We fried some slices of these in butter and found them very tasty. 

Although the dams of the beaver ponds have been kept up this summer and 
fall (all the ponds are full to the brim with water), it seems likely that there 
are only one or two animals preparing for winter. It looks as if most of the 
Beavers have moved downstream somewhere. Virtually no cutting has been 
undertaken, though several dams near the big bridge are being built up and a 
little material has been added to one of the old lodges in the big pond. As new 
stocks of food trees grow up, I expect the Beavers will return in something 
nearer to their old numbers. 

Fall migration has been difficult to follow this year because of rain and 
cloudy skies. The number of species seen has been about the same as in years 
past, but the swarms of warblers were not noted along the shores of the beaver 
pond. 

Our annual covered dish supper was held on Saturday evening, September 
25. Although this affair is held in the barn, unusual cold or a heavy rain 
would be disastrous, but the weather smiled on us and the sun came out in the 
middle of the afternoon to warm things up. An audience of over sixty people 
was charmed and delighted by our honored guest and speaker of the evening, 
Aretas Saunders. His stimulating talk on “Bird Song” and his imitations of 
bird songs were of the greatest interest. Everyone enjoyed the evening im- 
mensely. 

ALVAH W. SANBORN 


IPSWICH RIVER. The expanse of flooded marsh and meadows in Sep- 
tember distracted the eye from the ravage of the hurricane. Black Ducks and 
Wood Ducks were common. On the 16th an Osprey wove leisurely spirals and 
linked curves over the Bunker Meadows. A Yellow-bellied Sapsucker appeared 
on the 19th and stayed about for a few days, a species we failed to record in 
the spring. We heard tke hooting of Great Horned Owls as a pair of them 
conversed throughout the nights. 

The locally nesting Canada Geese congregated, and daily we saw and heard 
them as they moved about the Sanctuary. Originally introduced for decoys 
many years ago, they have increased to a flock which keeps to about eighty 
in number. I believe that some join the great migrating Mocks every spring, 
the balance pairing off and breeding here on the Great Swamp. Then in the 
fall migration, some of them answer the call of the wild geese that drop in 
for the night. But all winter a nucleus flock flies about here and neighboring 
estates, particularly in the wide stretches of the river downstream. 

The Boston Mycological Club held a field trip here on September 19 and 
harvested a good variety of mushrooms, which they cooked. They were 
eagerly sampled and relished. 
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The west side of Bradstreet Hill is not frequented by visitors. This, | 
imagine, is because it is near the exit road and almost everyone is anxious 
to be off and away. However, it is most interesting at all seasons, and all 
month we have been drawn to it. This fall the foliage was at its best there. 
Great masses of the fragrant, or aromatic, sumach splashed the hillside with 
brilliant red and orange. Our native smoke tree, a dependable red, contrasted 
with the bronzed leaves of the European smokebush. Seedling Amur maples 
have spread all over the pasture. Wild asters and goldenrod add their bit of 
color to the rose haws, barberry, and bittersweet. White-throated Sparrows, 
Myrtle Warblers, and Purple Finches enjoyed the thickets, feasting on the 
numerous fruits. 


Many varieties of Japanese maples border the road and intrigue one with 
the varied lobing of their leaves. For years I have coveted one particular tree. 
its miniature leaves only 5-6 centimeters broad, lobed seven to nine times, and 
growing on graceful horizontal branches. Recent correspondence with Dr. 
Donald Wyman, of the Arnold Arboretum, identifies it as Acer sieboldianum 
microphyllum, a variety which the Arboretum does not have in its collection. 
In February we shall collect a few scions for grafting and their perpetuation. 
It is the discovery of such trees that adds to the fascination of walks at the 
Sanctuary. ELMER Foye 


MOOSE HILL. The steadily growing piles of neatly stacked cordwood 
and the wigwams solid with severed limbs that have sprung up within the past 
month have given the Moose Hill headquarters area much of the appearance 
of a New England woodlot. Forced upon us by the visitations of Carol and 
Edna, the work of clearing and salvaging the strewn timber has been receiv- 


ing major emphasis. Certainly very rarely in the past have the lisping notes 
of fall warblers and other migrants had to compete with such a continued 
echoing of axes and sledges and the sound of saws. Judging by the numbers 
of birds making calls at the various feeding stations, it appeared that they 
were little disturbed by any of the wood cutting operations. Even the snarl- 
ing eruptions of the power-driven Timberhog seemed to have little effect on 
their activities about the Sanctuary. 


We are indeed grateful to the several individuals who gave of their time 
and brawn in helping to clean up the hurricane debris. We wish to repeat the 
invitation of last month and assure any others that both tools and fallen trees 
are still available in quantity to those who would like to give further assistance 
in this important and invigorating enterprise. Most of the trails are yet to be 
cleared, and we want to eliminate the detours as quickly as possible. 


Heralding the advent of a colder season, the first of the Slate-colored 
Juncos made their appearance on the final day of the month. Soon we may 
expect these sprightly precursers to be joined by other northern visitors that 
arrive to take the place of our departing summer residents. Never a vacuum 
in the avian cycle. During the middle of the month the Scarlet Tanagers were 
especially numerous, as many as six and eight being observed at one time 
about headquarters. This was also the time of many Hermit Thrushes, Yellow- 
bellied Sapsuckers, and whistling White-throats. The close-clustered fruits of 
the flowering dogwood colored fast and flocks of Robins and others were not 
long in making the discovery. Common throughout the month were Catbirds 
and the ever-industrious Towhees. 


Again the woodlands have taken on a splendor that promises rich rewards 
to the trail hiker. Many of the red and sugar maples, the ashes, and the sassa- 
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fras have already become vivid with color and within a few days their height- 
ened hues will make every observer wish for the words of a poet or the brush 
of an artist. A particularly delightful accent now to be seen along the winding 
trails is the flowering witch-hazel—the unique shrub that prompted Burroughs 
to conjecture “that the spirit of some lovelorn squaw has passed into this bush 
and that this is why it blossoms in the Indian Summer rather than the white 
man’s spring.” 

The heavy rainfall of the month made it an ideal time for fungi-minded 
folk. Never before were so many and various kinds of mushrooms to be found 
in the area or brought by avid collectors to the Sanctuary threshold for some 
comment as to their kind and degree of edibility. Of outstanding interest was 
that gourmet’s delight the giant puffball, Calvatia gigantea. This species has 
much the color and consistency of angel cake and there is little likelihood of 
anyone who ‘has tasted it dissenting to the gustatory rating of “eminently 
edible” given it by our field guide. 

We are grateful for the transforming effect of a new coat of paint on the 
Sanctuary residence. The work of preparation and the putting on of the first 
coat has been completed and soon the Moose Hill headquarters will be bright 
and lustrous with a final coat of Colonial white and Essex green. 

ALBERT W. Bussewitz 


ARCADIA. The living exhibits in the outdoor natural history museum 
which is Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary have without doubt resulted in a broader 
appreciation of natural history and natural resources conservation. This in- 
fluence is obviously most marked in the area which Arcadia serves intensively 
— the Connecticut Valley in Massachusetts. The Sanctuary’s continuing edu- 
cational value in the field it serves reaches out beyond “Pioneer Valley,” as 
shown by the addresses of visitors, and by the fact that it becomes known to 
students attending near-by schools and colleges whose home addresses cover 
the continent and even extend to many far-off lands. 

We have long realized that the influence of the outdoor live exhibits were 
importantly augmented by the teaching devices and exhibits housed in the old 
barn. Because this same building is used during the summer by our day 
campers, it became known as the natural science workshop. This name seemed 
appropriate because projects were actively worked on there, and because the 
exhibits it housed had connections with field or workshop projects in one way 
or another. 


At the end of the day camp program last summer, Shirley B. Howard 
received permission from the Society’s executive director to stay on at Arcadia 
so that she might reorganize the Science Workshop. The type of bu‘lding 
area available, and the fact that its multiple uses had to be kept in mind, re- 
stricted what could be done to improve existing exhibits and to build new ones. 
After a great deal of hard work and the employment of much ingenuity, un- 
doubted improvements resulted. These were viewed by many members and 
others immediately following a reopening of the Science Workshop on Sep- 
tember 25. The displays included a series of enlarged photographs by our 
member Robert Coffin, of Amherst, a feature which will be continued through 
exhibits of other pictures of natural history subjects. Beginning October 24, 
Benjamin M. and Mary S. Shaub will hang selections from their work. 

September 18 saw the first field meeting of the Hampshire Bird Club, and 
October 7 its first indoor meeting. This newly formed club centers its field 
trips on Arcadia, with excursions to other points in the county as the season 
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and presence of interesting birds dictate. Professor Lawrence Bartlett has 
been most helpful in encouraging the youngsters interested, and the first in- 
door program was ably presented by Jerome A. Watrous, of Northampton, 
illustrated with both movies and slides of the birds he has enjoyed around his 
home and while on vacations in Vermont. 


The Arcadia millet patch was surveyed by Davis Crompton on September 
27. At that time there were many individuals that he could not identify as they 
moved around the field. He ended his survey by recording: Ring-necked 
Pheasant, 1; Northern Yellow-throat, 1; Indigo Bunting, 10; Savannah Spar- 
row, 4; Lincoln’s Sparrow, 4; Swamp Sparrow, 2; and Song Sparrow, 4. On 
the previous day he had seen several White-throated Sparrows, which alter- 
nated feeding between the fruits of the silky dogwood (C. amomum) in the 
Demonstration Hedge and the millet patch. The last day of September gave 
such interesting bird records as Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, and three late migrating Tree Swallows. After the 19th, Ospreys 
were seen fairly regularly fishing over the marsh and exhibiting their mar- 
velous mastery of flight. Epwin A. Mason 


COOK’S CANYON. The last days of September have brought, finally, 
Indian summer weather warm enough to compensate for the weeks of drizzle 
and dampness. Unlike last year, when the first frost (September 15) black- 
ened every flower and cut short the growing season, this year only one very 
light frost preceded the return of summerlike temperatures. Thus late frost 
and early coloring of the leaves have produced a combination one seldom 
finds at this high altitude — the brilliant colors of zinnias and marigolds 
complementing the blaze of fall foliage. The increasing intensity of color in 
the panorama from Pulpit Rock makes frequent trips to the canyon a tempta- 
tion this week. We are anticipating, as in a crescendo, the climax of beauty. 
but as the dimuendo is necessary for the full musical effect, so one hasn’t seen 
the whole fall spectacle without the later deepening tones. 


For the annual Natural Science Workshop of Worcester County Elemen- 
tary Teachers, held at Cook’s Canyon on September 29, the day was so perfect 
and the enthusiasm for the science program so widespread that several teachers 
declared that day the ‘best they had experienced for a long time. Hamburg 
cooked in an open fire creates enthusiasm, of course, but more significant is 
the inspiration these teachers convey to their classes. On the 25th we enter- 
tained a group of approximately fifty youngsters from Piedmont Center, Wor- 
cester. Serving youth, directly or indirectly, is always the great joy of this 
work, 

September hasn’t been a month for unusual birds. Seeing them brings its 
own satisfaction, to be sure, but the faithful friendly visitors give the most 
constant pleasure. As EK. J. Astley expresses it so well in “Signs of September,” 
the Chickadees have come out of their summer retreats: 

“Out of the orchard tree into the forest tree 

Now comes the chickadee singing at noon 

Sun that distracted him, woods that attracted him, 
Keeping him cool in a sweet summer gloom, 

Must have changed suddenly, for the small chickadee 
Spends his September in a bigger room.” 


The Chickadees and Pheasants coming out into the open are our token 
that this second summer can only be short-lived. 


Davip MINER 
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New Staff Members 


EvizaBeTH L. PHINNEY, a former stu- 

dent of Professor William G (Cap’n 

Bill) Vinal at the University of Mas- 

sachusetts, is a new member of the 

Audubon staff in Berkshire County 

this season, working with Alvah W. 

Sanborn and William L. Perry in con- 

ducting natural science and conserva- 

tion classes in public and private 

schools of the county. Mrs. Phinney 

attended the University of Rochester 

and completed her undergraduate work 

at the University of Massachusetts, 

from which she holds a B.S. degree. 

During the summer of 1954 she was 

enrolled in the Graduate School of 

Education of the University of Colorado. Active for several years as a girl 

scout leader and nature consultant, and caring for her family of three children, 

Mrs. Phinney has led a busy life. She organized the Glastonbury Girl Scout 

Camp in the Connecticut State Forest and conducted a nature lore program 

for Camp Marion White at Richmond Pond, Massachusetts. She also carried 

on work for the Rochester (New York) Museum. She became acquainted with 

Audubon work while serving as museum hostess at Pleasant Valley Sanctuary. 
A part of the Berkshire County 
program under Alvah W. Sanborn, 
Director of the Pleasant Valley Sanc- 
tuary, is now being carried on by 
WituiaM L. Perry, recently of Port- 
land, Maine, who joined the Audubon 
educational staff in June and, with his 
family, is now occupying the redeco- 
rated farm cottage at Pleasant Valley. 
During the past summer he assisted 
Mr. Sanborn with the day camp and 
other sanctuary activities. Mr. Perry 
is a graduate of Cornell University, a 
member of the Class of 1947. He re. 
ceived his master’s degree at Cornell 
in 1948 and then continued studies 
for his doctor’s degree under Dr. 
Arthur A. Allen until the summer of 
1949, at the same time holding a teach- 
ing assistantship in biology at the 

university. After completing his studies he became refuge manager for the 

United States Fish and Wildlife Service at St. Mark’s Refuge on the Gulf 

coast of Florida. He has carried on studies of the Mourning Dove for the 

Florida Fish and Game Commission, and of the White-tailed Deer for the 

Maine Department of Inland Fisheries and Game. Thus Mr. Perry brings to 

the Audubon conservation education program considerable experience in the 

. wildlife management field. 
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In late September ELLICOTT 

Hewes, of Avon, Connecticut, joined 

the Audubon office staff, to assist in 

the Membership Department and with 

the Records of New England Birds. 

Four years of camping, with general 

nature work afield, has interested Miss 

Hewes in Audubon work, although 

her training has been principally in 

art, particularly in painting and draw- 

ing. She attended the Masters School 

at Dobbs Ferry, New York, Pine 

Manor Junior College at Wellesley, 

Vassar College, and the Hartford Art 

School. During the summer of 1953 

she attended the summer school of the 

University of Edinburgh and remained in Scotland throughout the winter. 
In 1951-52 she assisted in the office of the Hartford Symphony Orchestra. 


With the opening of the fall season, 
KENNETH SHERMAN, of Dorchester, 
joined the Audubon teaching staff in 
the Connecticut Valley, and he will 
also assist Director Edwin A. Mason 
at Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary. Mr. 
Sherman is a graduate of Suffolk Uni- 
versity, where he majored in biology 
and also earned a considerable number 
of credits in education. Throughout 
his college career he engaged in many 
outside activities, being a member of 
the Student Council and of the Science 
and Varsity Clubs. For three years he 
won his letter in varisty hockey, and 
in his senior year he was sports editor 
of the Suffolk Journal. His ardent in- 
terest in natural history dates back to high school days, when he was a mem- 
ber of the Junior Explorers at the old New England Museum of Natural 
History. More recently he participated in the Nature Counselors Training 
Program at the Boston Museum of Science and has served as assistant program 
director at Camp Resolute for Boy Scouts at Bolton, Massachusetts. 
Returning to the Audubon staff after several years’ absence, we are de- 
lighted to welcome back SHirLEY Howarp, of Lynnfield, who formerly taught 
Audubon classes both in Berkshire County and in eastern Massachusetts. 
After an interesting service with the Children’s Museum in Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, Miss Howard resumed teaching in the public schools of Massachusetts 
and brings to the Society, not only added teaching and museum experience, 
but special skill in presenting natural science to children through visual aids 
and exhibits. She conducted the Audubon Day Camp at Arcadia Sanctuary 
this past summer and remained at the Sanctuary after camp to set up a number 
of ingenious exhibits and to increase work space in the barn workshop. Her 
teaching schedule centers largely in Lynnfield and Lexington. 
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Book Reviews 


WATER, MIRACLE OF NATURE. By 
Thomson King. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1953. 238 pages. $3.50. 

In this book by Thomson King, the story 
cf water runs through the history of the 
hnman race as the silver stream of life 
that it is. Because of the well-known fact 
that no life can exist without water, it 
would be expected that a book on water 
would refer to the relationships between 
water and animal forms of life. Such is 
the case here. The Chapter “Life in 
Water” is a fascinating exposition of the 
role water has played as the nursery for 
all forms of animal life. 

When the author was an engineer with 
a public utility company, the study of 
water was a hobby. He is now director of 
the Maryland Academy of Science. This 
well-written bock on water, therefore, 
doubtless benefits, from the enthusiastic 
interest bestowed on the study of water by 
a hobbyist, as well as from the careful, 
scientife attitude of the engineer. Occa- 
sionally the philosopher teams up with the 
engineer, to give such meaningful passages 
as, “Life is the third ultimate entity in our 
universe; the other two — matter and 
energy — we now know are mutually con- 


vertible. These three produce all the phen- 
omena of which we have knowledge.” 
The last paragraph treats the present 
problem confronting many peoples in many 
parts of the world, including even you and 
me — the challenge behind the knowledge 
that “To Conserve Water Is To Conserve 


Life.” In this connection Thomson King 
quotes Milton, who long ago wrote, “Ac- 
cuse not Nature! She hath done her part; 
Do thou but thine.” 

Water, Miracle of Nature is an extremely 
readable book, as well as one containing 
much solid information. Mr. King points 
out that we humans are very closely allied 
to water —- “The molecules of water that 
make up 70 per cent of our bodies today 
have been in ocean and cloud and ice and 
will be there again . . . So we and water 
and all other things are kin in this: we 
change our form continually; but in in- 
numerable changes nothing is ultimately 
lost, nothing is destroyed. It seems reason- 
able to suppose that the conservation laws 
are universal and apply not only to matter 
and energy, but also to what we call life.” 

This is one of those books that will 
broaden your outlook and continue to give 
satisfaction in a better understanding of 
the natural world of which we are a part. 


Epwin A. Mason 
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PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY: A Work- 
ing Guide. By John W. Moyer. Ronald 
Press Company, New York. 1953. 126 
pages. $3.00. 

Mr. Moyer’s museum background and 
experience well qualify him to answer 
questions about preparing specimens of 
natural history materials. He leaves no 
stone unturned in Practical Taxidermy. 
It is directed to those who are curious 
about the preservation of wildlife material, 
as well as to those laymen who desire an 
easy, inexpensive means of preserving the 
beauties of nature in their own workshop. 
Nevertheless, Practical Taxidermy is not 
too elementary for professionals. For them 
it supplies an opportunity to review and 
yet to keep abreast of modern methods 
designed to simplify and improve their 
work. 

Mr. Moyer furnishes directions which are 
sure to be successful. Most guides contain 
only diagrams, but this book includes photo- 
graphs of each step which are very help- 
ful. He also lists tools, materials, and 
solutions to use, and the companies sup- 
plying the same. “The modern taxidermist 
mounts or models a specimen; he does not 
stuff it.” It is obvious that taxidermy takes 
time, patience, and skill, but if you are 
interested you will have the patience, find 
the time, and gain the skill. 


Barsara G. ARON 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. Edited by Griffith Taylor. 
London: Methuen. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library. 1951. 630 pages. $8.75. 

This volume, a compilation of articles 
by twenty specialists in geography, em- 
braces “A Study of Growth, Fields, Tech- 
niques, Aims and Trends,” as a subtitle 
indicates. It is not a textbook, but rather 
a group of philosophical essays especially 
suited to the informed reader. As is fre- 
quently the case with such works, it suffers 
from gaps in information characteristic of 
independent contributions, as well as from 
duplication of material. 


Geography is a large omnibus subject, 
struggling to maintain an individuality it 
has not always had. Many of our early 
American geographers were primarily geol- 
ogists. Geography attempts to integrate 
various fields of knowledge, actually some 
eight basic subjects. Today it is divided 
into two major schools of thought and ex- 
pression, environmentalism, or scientific 
determinism, and possibilism. The editor 
belongs to the former school and makes the 
forcible assertion: “We must iearn the 
path clearly indicated by Nature.” This 
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Give Nature’s Magic Music ! 
ms Bird Songs 
Of Dooryard 
Field and Forest 


VOLUMES 1 AND 2 


Long-playing microgroove record 


@ Now available. Two volumes covering 275 authentic songs and calls of 96 different North 
American bird species. 


@ Beautiful new collection which has taken years to prepare, on two Long-Playing micro- 
greove records enclosed in colorful jackets. 


@ Interesting commentary on each bird. Each record contains 45 minutes of song grouped 
for easy location. 
Volume | 
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school, in the more direct line stemming 
from the “Father of Geography,” Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, leans for the most 
part upon the natural sciences to explain 
why people live as they do and where they 
do. The other school, possibilism, which 
has dominated the first half of the present 
century, bases most of its studies on small 
regional areas and stresses many psychical 
differences of groups. 

Bird students with an intellectual bent 
soon become involved in studies of distri- 
bution and are as well aware of the geo- 
graphical aspects of the subject as are 
geographers. Ornithology demands a spe- 
cificity of information which the geographer 
does not always possess, particularly in 
connection with plant and animal ecology. 
Biogeographers recognize von Humboldt 
as a pioneer, but among nineteenth century 
workers they trace more aid from the 
works of Sclater and A. Russell Wallace, 
who are not even mentioned in background 
material in this work. In a group of essays 
on the twentieth century, modern bio- 
geographers expect an evaluation of the 
contributions to geography made by modern 
systematists who have replaced von Hum- 
boldt and nineteenth century static con- 
cepts with dynamic interpretations of dis- 
tribution based on the part environment 
has played throughout time on _ species 
development and distribution. Darwin’s 
importance is alluded to, but there is no 
reference made to the present-day influence 
of workers such as Ernst Mayr with birds 
or George Gaylord Simpson with mammals, 
to mention only two of our better known 
workers locally. Nor do we read anything 
on the zoning of C. Hart Merriam at the 
end of the last century, which was impor- 
tant to geographers in allocating crop 
zones. More recently, the physiographic 
regions of the geographer Atwood and the 
zoologist Dice have been important to 
North American bicegeographers. 

Of much interest to bird students would 
be Ellsworth Huntington’s essay on “Geog- 
raphy and Aviation.” Mr. Huntington con- 
siders the importance of the airplane for 
spraying with DDT. Citing the spraying 
for fly control by the State of Iowa in 1947, 
he warns that helpful insects also may be 
eradicated in this way, resulting in the 
prevention of fertilization of flowers and 
their consequent disappearance. Further- 
more, he states: “Birds of some species 
may be eliminated because the insects or 
seeds that they eat have become scarce.” 
And here is the final strong statement: 
“The place of the displaced species is al- 
most certain to be taken by some other 
form, for that is nature’s method, and the 
new forms may be more noxious than the 


ones destroyed or driven out by spraying.” 
Ropert L. GRAayce 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY. By Marion 
W. Marcher. Illustrated by Barbara 
Latham. Holiday House, New York. 1954. 
46 pages. $2.00. 

Here is an entertaining and scientifically 
sound biography of the Monarch Butter- 
fly’s eight-month life span. Though de- 
signed especially for readers from eight 
to nine years old, the book will satisfy 
anyone who wants to know the how and 
why behind the observable facts in nature. 
Read this aloud to a younger child if you, 
and he, would like to know how the female 
Monarch Butterfly tastes with her feet, how 
she expresses contentment, and how she 
tells whether a milkweed leaf is soft enough 
to be eaten by a newly hatched larva. 

The caterpillar’s principal activity is 
eating, in order to grow fast enough to 
complete its metamorphosis and be expert 
at flight before the fall migration. In a 
fortnight it has molted four times and 
grown two inches. Now it is ready for the 
acrobatics, the spinning, and the blood- 
pumping end deep breathing that are part 
of the complicated process of forming a 
chrysalis. The miracle of emergence as a 
butterfly is described and richly illustrated. 

The book gives instructions on how to 
raise a Monarch Butterfly and concludes 
with the sentiment of a true conservation- 
ist, “After your butterfly’s wings are dry 
... let it walk onto your finger and take 
off from there! Let it be free to fly away 
hundreds and hundreds of miles, and live 
the life you read about in this book.” 

Though this slim volume is of bedtime 
story length, many readings may be nec- 
essary in order for the reader to absorb 
the close-packed information. The book 
should be a valuable reference for any 
nature-minded youngster. 

Emity Goope 

LIVING CRAFTS. By Bernard Hughes. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 1954. 
192 pages, 24 plates, and many line draw- 
ings. $4.75. 

In this book, each of twenty chapters 
is devoted to a different craft. The reader 
may observe each craft as the craftsman 
himself sees it, process by process, and at 
the same time he is shown the historical 
background. Each craft has been selected 
because its materials, tools, and techniques 
have proved their worth down the centu- 
ries. Craftsmen have found it impossible 
to better some of the ancient tools and 
techniques. Machine-made products lack 
the quality of older methods, and to a 
craftsman there is nothing more satisfying 
than something he has created with his 
hands. Some of the more appealing chapter 
headings are “The Gold-beater,” “The 
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FARIDA WILEY is assistant chair- 
man of the Department of Public 
Instruction at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. For 
many years she has conducted 
natural science field trips spon- 
sored by the Museum, and is an 
instructor at the Audubon Camp 
of Maine. Miss Wiley is the 
author of “Ferns of Northeastern 
United States,” and compiler of 
“John Burroughs’ America” and 
“Ernest Thompson _ Seton’s 
America.” 
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Silversmith,” “The Pewterer,” “The Glass- 
Blower,” “The Horner,” “The Basket- 
Maker,” and “The Textile Printer.” 


Chapter Twelve, “The Craftsmen that 
Serve the Archer,” tells first about the 
early history of this craft, how the old- 
time bowyer made his bows, and the 
stringer his bowstrings. A fletcher’s craft 
was established to make arrows for a bow. 
The stele, or arrow-stave, and the feather- 
ing were the work of the fletchers. The 
feathers used are usually plucked from the 
wings of a goose. In pre-Stuart times the 
reigning monarch might direct sheriffs 
throughout the country to seize for arrow 
making all the dry, seasoned wood to be 
found, and also to have six feathers 
plucked from the wings of each goose. 
Peacocks’ feathers were often used by the 
nobility because of their bright colors. 
Sometimes black crane and swan feathers 
were used. The old-time fletcher painted 
his goose feathers with virido greco, a 
preparation of copper oxide which had the 
effect of coloring the feathers and preserv- 
ing them from the wet. In 1527 goose 
feathers for arrows are noted as costing 
twenty-one pence for fourteen hundred, or 
sixty-six for a penny. This chapter goes 
on to tell what the art of feathering 
includes and the tools that are used. 


As the author says, “Craftsmanship is a 
proud inheritance,” and in this book he has 
presented a wealth of historical and prac- 
tical information. It is a good reference 
book to have on your library shelf. 

Rut P. Emery 


BIOLOGICAL CONSERVATION. By 
John D. Black, Ph. D. The Blackiston 
Company, Inc., New York and Toronto. 
1954. 328 pages. $5.00. 


The author of this book is professor of 
zoology at Missouri Teachers College, and 
it is designed to acquaint students, or any- 
one else, with the whole range of conserva- 
tion problems, even though they have no 
prior knowledge of the subject. The pres- 
ent status of the wildlife species is given, 
and the problems of conservation are set 
in proper perspective against the back- 
ground of soil and water and plant cover. 
All forms are included in the term “wild- 
life,” not just the game and fur animals, 
as is too often the case these days. 

We have here an admirable book for 
anyone who needs an introduction to the 
broad field of wildlife conservation. Ob- 
viously, the many and varied facets of the 
subject cannot be dealt with in one volume 
except in summary form, and this type of 
treatment has the inherent weakness of 
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standing or falling on the judgment of the 
author. In this case, it seems to me, the 
judgment used has been good, with minor 
and unimportant exceptions which in no 
way weaken the essential soundness of the 
presentation. 

Professor Black is a strong believer in 
the use of pictures as teaching aids. The 
book itself is well illustrated, with many 
black and white pictures, maps, and 
graphs, and has, besides, an appendix 
listing movies in the conservation field of 
value for this purpose. Although its 
greatest worth will be as an introduction 
to conservation, this excellently organized 
volume will also serve well as a reference 
tool. 


Obviously, many more people need to be 
informed on this subject, because con- 
servation measures are usually solved in 
the field of practical politics. If the prob- 
lems are not solved, our civilization will 
suffer. As John D. Black puts it: “There 
is a delicate balance of nature, or rather a 
shifting of the balance within certain fixed 
limits; and when we destroy or seriously 
impair any one aspect of nature all other 
aspects, including man, must likewise be 
changed.” 

Epwin A. Mason 

THE COMSTOCKS OF CORNELL. By 
Anna Botsford Comstock. Edited by Glenn 
W. Herrick and Ruby Green Smith. Illus- 
trated. Comstock Publishing Associates, 
Ithica, New York. 1953. 286 pages. $4.50. 

This autobiography by Anna Botsford 
Comstock is the warm human story of two 
outstanding American educators who were 
devoted to each other and their science but 
who somehow found time to enter into the 
spirit of, and become beloved members of, 
campus life. All Cornell students will be 
interested in seeing the development of the 
university in its first fifty years through the 
eyes of these outstanding alumni. 

John Comstock dedicated his life to his 
»work and labored without sparing himself 
in his teaching and in the preparation of 
his books. Although this is his wife’s auto- 
biography, it is his biography and a very 
interesting one, too, for his is the type of 
success story that always makes Americans 
proud of their forebears and the country in 
which they lived. When Professor Com- 
stock was working on his A Manual for the 
Study of Insects, he set up for himself a 
Spartan existence. In, order to be at his 
work fresh and uninterrupted he arose at 
four o’clock and went to bed at eight. 
When there were guests, he firmly made his 
“good nights” at the appointed hour and 
left them with his wife. 

For many years Mrs. Comstock was her 
husband’s right-hand man, helping him in 
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his experiments, doing laboratory work, 
and at the same time training herself in the 
art of wood engraving. She _ illustrated 
both his books and her own, and her skill 
as an artist and engraver won her the 
highest acclaim. In 1898, after twenty-one 
years, during which she developed the 
Nature Study Department, she was ap- 
pointed assistant professor of the depart- 
ment, and in 1919 she was appointed a full 
professor, overcoming the objection of 
other faculty members to a woman pro- 
fessor. 

The Comstock influence on the field of 
nature study has been profound, not only 
through the many students whom they 
taught and who, in turn, became teachers, 
but through their many fine boks still 
published by the company that they 
founded and which bears their name. 

AtvAH W. SANBORN 


THE CALIFORNIA CONDOR. By Carl 
B. Koford. Research Rep. No. 4, National 
Audubon Society, 154 pages. $3.00. The 
author of this report spent, in all, three 
years investigating Condors in the field and 
another year in working up his results. The 
report seems to me to fully justify the time 
and effort expended. It considers as far as 
possible the formal zoology of the birds and 
their behavior at all stages in their life 
history. It is, I think, needless to attempt 
a detailed abstract. Two or three points 
should be noted because they are some- 
what at variance with generally available 
information. 


The number of living California Condors 
appears to be about 60. Although this is 
twice as large a population as we had been 
led to suppose, it is still so small as to 
render the survival of the species highly 
precarious. This is especially true when 
we realize that these birds are distributed 
over a considerably greater area than had 
appeared to be the case. Fortunately there 
is a rather consistent concentration of birds 
in the region of Hopper’s Canyon in Ven- 
tura County. The final point, which seems 
somewhat more favorable, is that the young 
Condor appears to become more or less 
independent at about fifteen months of age, 
so that breeding could take place every 
second year. 

Koford sketches the known history of the 
species and appears satisfied that it once 
ranged as far north as the Columbia River. 
He doesn’t, however, attempt any estimate 
of the total population at, say, 1800. The 
reviewer would not like to commit himself 
very heavily in this matter either, but it 
seems not too unlikely that there might 
not have then been more than a very few 
thousand individuals. 
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It is worth while to run over Koford’s 
list of the major mortality factors as he 
sees them at the present time. They are: 
(1) Wanton shooting, which still accounts 
for at least one Condor a year; (2) Collect- 
ing, which seems to have virtually ceased; 
(3) Poison, nowadays an indirect effect 
of the control of rodents. The whole rodent 
control program is probably about due for 
reassessment, and it might well prove to be 
in the long run a self-defeating operation; 
(4) Trapping, which is most serious when 
traps are set close by carcasses; (5) Acci- 
dents; (6) Starvation; (7) Fire; (8) 
Roads and trails which sometimes make 
roosting or nesting areas accessible, with 
consequent disturbance of the birds; (9) 
Oil Development, which also has led to 
some disturbance; and (10) Photography. 

For the protection of the Condor, Koford 
calls attention to the laws at present in 
existence and recommends the passage of 
a law to implement the concept of Nature 
Monuments. He also calls attention to the 
beneficial effects of closures, particu- 
larly important in Santa Barbara County. 
Along with this must go adequate public 
education and proper publicity. Finally, 
trappers and others can assist the Condor 
by leaving unpoisoned carcasses in suit- 
able locations. 

The book is well printed, with numerous 
excellent illustrations, and might well be 
taken as a model for future reports on 
other. species. 

Cuaries H. Blake 

THE CHALLENGE OF MAN’S FU- 
TURE. By Harrison Brown. Viking Press. 
New York. 1954. 276 pages. $3.75. 

Harrison Brown has written an intensely 
interesting book, and by far the best that 
I have seen on this subject. It is clear, 
readable, and non-technical, and it avoids 
hasty generalizations. It deals with the 
relation, past and present, of man to his 
environment, especially the balance be- 
tween population, food, and basic re- 
sources, and gives us a glimpse of probable 
future trends. The author is highly trained 
in the exact sciences; also, he proves him- 
self well informed outside his special field. 

This book presents a real challenge to 
all who try to plan wisely for the days 
ahead. I wish that legislators and others 
whose minds so often are preoccupied with 
the “immediate” and the “provincial” 
might study the evidence set forth so 
clearly. 

Hewry S. Forses, M. vb. 
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From Our Correspondence 


Sapsucker Technique 


I had the good fortune today (October 
4, 1954) to observe for about an hour a 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker at work in an elm 
tree on Commonwealth Avenue near Exeter 
Street in Boston. He was bothered by an- 
other Sapsucker until several encounters 
sent the troublemaker in fast retreat. I 
hoped to see a systematic left to right or 
right to left drilling but got neither; rather 
it was an endless repetition of back and 
forth between the new and old drills, a 
scurrying a foot up the trunk or down the 
trunk, but always a return to the line of 
drills slowly encircling the tree. The sec- 
ond bird hopefully edged in until the two 
drilled side by side, but only for a moment 
and then a swift savage attack, a few sharp 
notes, and headlong retreat. The original 
discoverer of this delectable larder then 
resorted to subterfuge. He took off for 
another tree, with the intruder right be- 
hind. He returned almost immediately, but 
with his incessant shadow still to be 
reckoned with. Three times he edged up 
and up the tree until he forced the second 
bird to flight. Finally, a mad pursuit eight 
times around the tree left the bird and his 
line of drills quite alone and peaceful at 
last. 

Kenneth A. Taylor 
Boston, Mass. 
(Editor’s Nete. Sapsuckers have been un- 
usually common this fall and have been 
reported to us by many observers.) 


A Busy Bird Bath 


Perhaps our greatest source of amuse- 
ment is the bird bath. On the hot days 
we have to fill it with water three or four 
times. On one very hot day . . . the follow- 
ing birds used the bath: Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks, Baltimore Orioles, Scarlet Tan- 
agers, Brown Thrashers, Wood Thrushes, 
Catbirds, Chewinks, Robins, Chipping 
Sparrows, Red-winged Blackbirds, Chick- 
adees, House Wrens, Vireos, Goldfinches, 
Wood Pewees, Song Sparrows, English 
Sparrows, Yellow Warblers, Bluebirds, 
Starlings . . . The Robins, Chipping 
Sparrows, and Catbirds use it the most, 
and it would make you laugh to see the 
battles that go on. 

William R. Copeland 


Framingham, Mass. 
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Spring Birds of Eastern North America, by Allan Brooks. 
Summer Birds of Eastern North America, by Allan Brooks. 
Western Birds of North America, by Roger Tory Peterson. 
Wildflowers of Eastern North America, by Lee Adams. 





Sold only in sets of fifty, $1.50, no discount. 


BOOKS. 10% discount unless marked with * 


CPPCC BA, MODE SONNE, Fei iin. cssisiisinsececescsenicvnssevccsveseceess $12.50* 
Just published: 40 full page color plates, 65 maps, 576 pages. 

The Giant Cactus Forest and Its World. Paul Griswold Howes 

*The Natural History of Mammals. Francois Bourliere 

The Wilderness World of John Muir. Edited by Edwin Way Teale 
The most enduring work of a great naturalist and writer. 
Illustrated by Henry B. Kane. 

John Burrough’s America. Edited by Farida A. Wiley 
Selections. Illustrated by Francis Lee Jaques. 

King Solomon’s Ring. Konrad Z. Lorenz 

How to Make a Home Nature Museum. Vinson Brown 

The Book of Wild Pets. Clifford B. Moore 

A History of Birds. James Fisher 

Our Wildlife Legacy. Durward L. Allen 

Picture Primer of Attracting Birds. C. Russell Mason 

A Natural History of North American Birds. Forbush and May 

Where Winter Never Comes. Marston Bates 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS 


New but Shopworn, or duplicates from our libraries. No discount. 





90 52 00 9 9 9 00 & 
SSSSSUSES 





If ordering by mail, add $.15 to cover postage and handling. 

By Olive Thorne Miller Cordier, Birds; Their Photographs 

True Bird Stories, $.25 and Home Life, $1.00 

First Book of Birds, $.25 Dudley, Sea Shells, $1.00 

Second Book of Birds, $.25 Evans, Seven Score Birds, $1.50 
Saunders, Lives of Wild Birds, $1.50 
Young, Sketches of American 

Wild life, $1.75 
Milnes, Famous Naturalists, $1.75 
Ransome, Coot Club, $1.75 
Ware, Wing to Wing, $1.75 
. Ae : vs Shays, Sand in Their Shoes, $2.25 
RP The Bird Book, $.25 o Andrews. Nature's Ways, $2.50 
Patteson, How to Have Bird Neighbors, $.25 Butcher, Exploring Our National Parks 
Shriner, Birds of New Jersey, $.75 and Monuments, $2.50 
Clark, Birds of Amherst, $1.00 Swartz, Prairie Chicken in Kansas, $2.50 
Ganier, Birds of Tennessee, $1.00 Vogt, Road to Survival, $2.75 
Kumlien & Hollister, Birds of Street, Between the Tides, $3.00 

Wisconsin, $1.00 Hall, Woodcock Ways, $3.50 
Johnston, Birds of West Virginia, $1.00 [eighton, Four Hedges, $3.00 
Blanchan, Bird Neighbors, $1.00 McDermott, Up the Missouri 
Horsfield, Side Lights on Birds, $1.00 with Audubon, $2.75 


By Florence L. Merriam 


A-Birding on a Bronco, $25 
Birds of Village and Field, $.50 


By Alice E. Ball 
Bird Biographies, $1.00 
A Year with the Birds, $1.00 
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For Sale at 
AUDUBON HOUSE 


AN IDEAL FOOD FOR BIRDS 


MOOSE HILL SPECIAL 
BIRD FOOD MIXTURE 


Following an analysis of experiments with 
more than thirty different bird food items 
at the Massachusetts Audubon Society’s 
wildlife sanctuaries over a three-year peri- 
od, our Moose Hill Mixture has been modi- 
fied slightly. It is our aim to provide the 
best possible blending of materials, with 
a high percentage of the varieties most 
desired by the birds, such as sunflower 
seeds and peanut hearts, and with other 
materials in such a proportion that the 
Mixture will appeal to all the seed-eating 
species patronizing our feeding stations. 

5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 lbs. 50 Ibs. 100 lbs. 
130 2.25 560 9.50 £17.50 
Peanut hearts, 5 lbs. 1.95 

10 Ibs. 3.35 
Sunflower Seed also available 
5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 lbs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
195 3.35 7.25 11.00 20.50 
(This is small seed, but full of meat.) 
5 to 25 lbs., shipped, postpaid, through 
Zone 2 


50 to 100 lb. lots, express collect. 
10% discount to members. 








For Sale at 
AUDUBON HOUSE 








New and Unusual 
Long-Playing Record 
Sounds of the 
American Southwest 
$6.95 
No Discount 
Recorded in the Chiricahua Region 
and the Tucson Region of Arizona 
By Cuarves M. Bocart 


Doves, Mockingbirds, Robins, Rattle- 
snakes, Grosbeaks, Kingbirds, Wood- 
peckers, Whip-poor-will, Humming- 
bird, Owls, Crickets, Thunderstorm, 
Flash Flood, Toads, Frogs, Bobcats, 
Beetles, Javelinas (Peccaries) , Moun- 
tain Lion or Puma. 





THE ANNUAL GIFT CATALOG 


will soon be mailed 
from Audubon House 


MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING EASY! 





Audubon House Has A Fine Selection of Christmas Cards 


For Those Interested In Nature, at 10-15 cents each. 





Packets of Twelve Assorted Bird Cards in full color, $.50 





Audubon Neckties 
Available in pure silk Shantung, $3.50, no discount. 
Colors: Gray, Blue, Red and Brown. Birds: Screech Owl, Egret, Ruffed Grouse, 


Cardinal. 


Your choice of birds on any color. 





VISIT AUDUBON HOUSE, 155 Newbury St., Boston 


Bird Books; bird pictures; bird houses; bird feeders and food. 
Carved and ceramic birds; correspondence sheets; cards. 


Consult our Reference Library; borrow from our Lending Library. 


Consult our staff of experts regarding your problems. 














AUDUBON HOUSE and the WILD LIFE SANCTUARIES of the 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 








- Audubon House, 
155 Newbury St., Boston 16. 
Headquarters building. Offices. Salesroom. 
General information on educational work, 
lectures, membership, etc. Reference and 
lending libraries. 


- Moose Hill Wildlife Sanctuary, Sharon. 
Established 1916. About 25 miles from Boston 
near Providence Pike. 250 acres mixed woodland. Small pond. Museum. Nature 
Trails. Albert W. Bussewitz, Resident Director. 


- Tern Island Wildlife Sanctuary, Chatham. 
Established 1936. 10 acres sand and beach grass. Large colony of nesting terns. 
Management, O. L. Austin Ornithological Research Station, North Eastham. 


. Areadia Wildlife Sanctuary, Northampton. 
Established 1944. 300 acres meadow, marsh, and woodland. Nature Trails. Memo- 
rial and experimental plantings. Studio workshop. Edwin A. Mason, Resident 
Director. 


. Nahant Thicket Wildlife Sanctuary, Nahant. 
Established 1948. 4 acres. On Atlantic Flyway. Hordes of migrating land birds in 
spring and fall. Trails. 


Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary, Barre. 

Established 1948. 35 acres. Coniferous plantation. Small pond. Rocky gorge. 
Interesting trails. Site of Natural Science Workshop for leaders and resident and 
day camps for boys and girls. David R. Miner, Resident Director. 


- Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary, Lenox. 
A “Bird and Wild Flower” Sanctuary since 1929. A square mile of typical Berkshire 
woodland and stream valley. Nature Trails. Trailside Museum. Beaver pond. Barn 
Restaurant in summer. Alvah W. Sanborn, Resident Dicector. 


Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary, Topsfield, Wenham and Hamilton. 
Established 1951. 2000 acres. On Ipswich River. Extensive marshland with islands. 
Great variety introduced trees and shrubs. Elmer P. Foye, Resident Director. 


Sampson’s Island Wildlife Sanctuary, Cotuit. 
Established 1953. 16 acres sand and beach grass, nesting place of terns. 


. Marblehead Neck Wildlife Sanctuary, Marblehead. 
Established 1953. About 15 acres mixed hardwoods and maple-alder swamp, espe- 
cially interesting during migrations. 





Further information about any of the above sanctuaries may be obtained from 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, 155 Newbury St., Boston 16; Phone KEnmore 6-4895. 














“CONSERVATION IN ACTION” 


THE AUDUBON EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Is Supported Largely 


By Your Current Dues and Donations 


450 Weekly or Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Natural 
Science in the Schools of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
taught by our staff of twenty-three trained and experienced 
teachers reaching 16,000 boys and girls during the school 
year. 


Demonstration Natural History Camps for Children at five 
of the nine Audubon Sanctuaries in Massachusetts. 


Conservation and Natural Science Workshops for Camp 
Counselors, Teachers, and other Youth Group Leaders. 


200 Lectures annually by members of the Audubon Staff to 
Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, School Biology Classes, and other groups. 


Therapy Programs for Patients at New England Hospitals. 


Audubon Junior Clubs with 8,000 members in Schools, 
Museums and Camps. 


Local Bird Trips and Campouts for healthful recreation. 


Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Conservation dis- 
tributed regularly to Youth Group Leaders throughout 
the Commonwealth. 


Audubon Visual Aids furnished at small cost to Teachers 
and Lecturers. 


The BULLETIN OF THE MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY, an outstanding magazine in its field, published 


nine times a year. RECORDS OF NEW ENGLAND BIRDS, 
monthly. 


Annual Presentation of “AUDUBON NATURE THEATRE” 


in a dozen cities and towns of Massachusetts. 


Lending and Reference Libraries available to members. 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 
CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


Will you consider the desirability of making the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, or make 
such recommendation to your friends? 


























